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is rapidly demonstrating that she is 
unlit for self-government. M. BRISSON, in his 
speech from the tribune, just before the vote of 
censure which forced his government to resign, 
put himself in the position of defending the civ- 
il power against the military power—a position 
that- would be unanimously sustained by any Eng- 
lish or American legislative body to whiel: a sim- 
lar appeal might be made. In faet; it is only a 
‘people who will insist upon thp authority of the 
civil over the military power that ean remain a 
demoeracy. No, one ean tell whither France 1s 
drifting. Tt may be to an empire. or it may be 
something worse. In either event, there is likely 
to come an interval of anarchy 


IN the midst of our concern about distant islands 
of the sea, the defective government which Spain 
has given the Philippines, and the incompetency 
of the Cubans and the natives of the RBhilippines 
to govern themselves, parochial polities in this 
‘country are lively, and, in our view, important. 
Race wars are going on in: North Carolina, Ala- 
bama., and Mississippi. In Mississippi eleven’ ne- 
groes have been killed, and the whites in the neiglhi- 
borhood of Forest. seem to be ont gunning for 
blacks as°if they were game. The reign of law 
was suspended for several days, until Sheriff STE- 
PHENSON came to aid her outraged majesty. and 
with the help of fifty good citizens carried tive of 
the negroes in safety to-the jail at Meridian. — In 
North Carolina the fighting between the whites 
and the blacks seems to spring from polities. Ow- 
ing to Mr, MCKINLEY’s appointment of blaek poli- 
licians to office, the whites there appear to dread 
the returm of negro rule, Now. althdugh Sheriff 
STEPHENSON is engaged in the vindication of the 
right of the blacks to live, and in also vindicating 
the majesty of the law, he is, according to the ex- 
pansionists, simply performing narrow duties in 
the splhese of parochial politics. We nevertheless, 
for our part, regard his conduct in the perform- 
anece_of his duty as heroic and useful as was the 
conduct of any of our heroes at Santiago or at 
Manila. In facet, we are inelined to think his con- 
duet essentialiy more heroic than the bravery of 
the soldiers in battle, because he stood up against 
public opinion in his own community, and invited 
persecution, and perhi ips ostracism, while the sol- 
diers who fought in the war were sure of praise 
and honors. Theseevents in the South are symp- 
tomatic, and until’the country meets and settles 
properly the conditions thus presented to it, demo- 
eratic government here cannot be said to be wholly 
successful. This is the plain truth, and we cannot 
escape it by deriding those who are for civilization 
at lrome,or by shouting. for more savages to govern 
—wwlhite or black—in the islands of the Pacitic. 


Tuk report of Admiral Sampson on the naval 
operations preliminary to the destruetion of CER- 
VERAS squadron tas been made public by the 
government. The substance of the report first ap- 
peared in HARPER'S WEEKLY in the issue of Aug- 
ust 13. Nothing nei is added by the official docu- 
ment to the facts which then appeared. The coun- 
try now knows, however, from official sourees, that 
Commodore SCHLEY was slow in blockading CER- 
VERA'S squadron: that he was strangely dilatory in 
taking advantage of information sent him by the 
Navy Department and by Admiral SAMPSON, to the 
effeet that CERVERA’S squadron was at Santiago; 
that as late the 23d of May. when CERVERA’S 
squadron had beem at Santiago four days, SCHLEY 
announeed that he was sure-that he was at Cien- 
fuegos, and that he had him there *‘ almost to 
‘a certainty.”  Tlaving finally been pushed away 
from Cienfuegos, he wandered about the Caribbean 
Sea, out oof Sight of Santiago, until evening of 
the 28th of May; that then. in flat disobedience 
of his orders, he announced that he was going to 
Key West to coal; in the mean time SAMPSON.!who 
seems to have forecast eversthing, had made up 
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his mind that CERVERA would go to San Juan in’ VELT’s campaign promised to be a failure as long 
Puerto Rico or to Santiago, and he had prear- as it was conducted on national issues and until 
ranged the plan for sinking the Merrimac in the CROKER’S assault upon the judiciary brought that 
mouth of the harbor of Santiago. He was greatly vulgar boss to the front. 

disturbed by SCHLEY’'S reluctance and inactivity — Does the election come to a choice between Cro 
to call the latter's manifest disposition by no harsh- KERand No. PLATT is probably the mean. 
er term. When at last SCHLEY reached Santiago, est of bosses. That he is quite as low as CROKER 
he lay off the harbor at such a distance that his we confidently believe, and we know that his 
blockade was ineffective; and it was not until machine is as corrupt as Tammany Hall. But we 
SAMPSON established what the English naval at- have confidence in Mr. ROOSEVELT’s character 
taché called, on account of the nearness of Samp- and faith in. his inteiligence. We do not count 
SON'S stations to the shore batteries, ‘*an imperti- against him the hot and excited utterances of 
nent ” blockade that CERVERA was finally bottled the campaign. We cannot judge him on these. 
up. In the mean time SCHLEY had lost a splendid We prefer to believe in him for his past deeds, 


‘opportunity to capture or destroy the Colon and the and in full confidence to acéept his promises. that 


Maria Teresa, simply because he had not enterprise he will be Governor for the whole State, for all 
enough to go in and take them, they being anchor-” its people. and not for the advancement of the 
ed within plain sight and without steam up. The interests of any party, or any machine, or any 
story of SCHLEY’s Conduct is humiliating to him, boss, and that he will give the State an honest 
and especially so because he is asingular example administration, pursuing thieves where lhe finds 
of unreadiness and timidity, the: one naval officer, them, whether they be Republicans or Democrats. 
who failed to do his duty admirably, and to seize \It is true that he will not be the whole govern- 
with energy and ingenuity and courage every op- ment, and that his election may bring ina PLATT 
portunity that came in his way. One more faet / Legislature. But a PLATT Legislature, bad as it 
renvains to be mentioned in the history of SCHLEY's / will be, is not worse, certainly, ‘than a Legislature 
adventures before Santiago. On the Sunday morn-_ pledged to the re-election of EDWARD MURPHY. the 
ing on which CERVERA’s squadron undertook to es-| follower of BRYAN and the representative of Tam- 
cape from Santiago, it appears from the chart off many Hall. Moreover, we cannot refuse to -sup- 
that action that SCHLEY, in the Brooklyn, started ™ port a good man for Governor because some vot- 
in towards the enemy, but, aftera moment, turned ers, who might otherwise oppose bad Republican 
towards the east, ran for a time away from the candidates for the Legislature, will, in voting for 
enemy, then turned to the westward and ran par- ROOSEVELT, vote the whole Republican ticket. If 
allel with the flying Spanish ships. P room thus ROOSEVELT is elected, we shall have a good man 
lost another opportunity of the campaign. If he in the chiefexecutive office. If VAN Wyck is elect- 
had kept on his course he might have gone to the ed, CROKER will be in supreme command of the State 
bottom, but he would have gone gloriously, and government. 

he would probably have headed off the Spanish PLATT’S power at least is doomed to be crippled ; 
cruisers and secured them as prey to the American CROKER’S power may be broken or it may triumph 
battle-ships. His excuse for his flight is that he throughout the State. It is the fashion in some 
was afraid of being rammed. That is like the ex- quarters to say that PLATT is worse than CROKER. 
cuse that a cautious soldier might offer for not It is true that he is as bad; he could not well be 
going into a Charge, on the ground that he had in- worse; but he is not nearly so dangerous when he 


formation that the enemy intended to kill him if comes to be considered as an element in State poli- 


they got an opportunity. Why should the Viz- tics. In the city he is an important eccentric in 
eaya ram the Brooklyn, and not the Brooklyn the the Tammany municipal machine, but he has no 
Vizcaya? In the. second place, why should not. such organization as Tammany, and he has not at 
SCHLEY have submitted to ramming, if in that way ‘his back such a solid body of voters as CROKER 
he might have made the victory over the enemy has—a body of voters numbering in the neighbor- 
more complete? One more question and we have hood of 200,000, who can be moved and voted al- 
done. In view of all these facts, which were most as one man. This body of voters has seized 
known to the President when he promoted Com-. upon the liberties of the metropolis of the country, 
modore SCHLEY, why is SCHLEY rewarded at all? aud has made him its king; the question is, shall it 
make him king of the whole State? 
Let us consider him a moment. He isan ignor- 
THE ISSUE IN NEW YORK. ant, brutal man, wha has come from among the 
VHE choice this year in New York, for inde- moral dregs of the people, and by base arts and 
pendent and honest men who long for honest strong will reached the head of the government. 
government and for the preservation of American He was described with pitiless accuracy by Mr. 
institutions, is difficult. It is not, however, with BOURKE COCKRAN, in his speech at Carnegie Hall. 
them, achoice between ROOSEVELT and VAN WyYcK,  Ex-leader of the ‘tunnel gang,” ex-prize-fighter, 
but between ROOSEVELT and Bacon. Nothorough-  tace-track gambler, this man who is now mysteri- 
ly independent man intends to vote for VAN Wyck, ously rich, and who probably would be ruined even 
but a good many good citizens will vote for BACON, — in the eyes of his base associates if he revealed the 
for the reason, excellent to their minds, that RoosE- sources of his wealth, was once the head of an ol- 
VELT’S success might misrepresent the attitude of igarchy known as the ‘‘ Big Four” of Tammany 
New York on the expansion madness, and for the Hall. Now he is an.absolute ruler; more absolute 
further excellent reason that if the BAcon ticket re- within his jurisdiction than is the Tsar in his. He 
ceives a certain number of votes, a recognized third reigns over more than 2,000,000 of subjects, not one 
party will be brought into existence, which will be of whom, especially if he is the owner of proper- 
able hereafter to put into the field a third ticket; ty, issafe from his enmity. He is reported to have 
without undertaking the labors and encountering asserted that he intends to remain at the head 
the hazards of securing 6000 signatures to a peti- of Tammany for the remainder of his life. No 
tion, each county in the State furnishing at least such power, no such confidence of power, is known 
fifty of these. elsewhere in any republican form of government 
It seems to us that the great struggle this year in the world. This rutfian from the slums, whose 
in New York is against CROKER, and that the only notions of civil government are of that sort that 
effective method of defeating him is by the elec- fired the mob which ruled France during the 
tion of ROOSEVELT. It is true that the Republican ‘' Terror,” has declared himself ruler for life. How 
eandidate is proclaiming that a vote for him is a soon will it be before he announces that his power 
None but is to be transmitted to his eldest son? CROKER thie 
the unduly excited consider him an important faec- king is so sure of his power that he does not hesi- 
tor in national issues. Neither his election nor his tate to abuse it openly. The WEEKLY has’ exposed 
defeat will make a particle of difference in the set- the manner of his government of New York city. 
tlement of our affairs with Spain--that is, in the The vice to which le is native reigns with him, and 
disposition of the Philippines and Cuba. Theonly pays tribute to his reign. The laws of the State 
method in whieh the State can express ‘its opinion are defied. The guardians of the peace are the 
on this subject is in the election of Congressmen, servants of crime. The good citizen lives by suf- 
and in these contests we fear that the issue is not france, taking what his majesty bestows upon him. 
plainly drawn. We fancy that the President will The eriminal and the vicious may buy indenmity, 
be governed in this matter, however, by what he make the city a hideous abode of orgy and brutish- 
considers to be the public sentiment of the West, ness,and prey upon the victims which their knav- 
and he is reported to have returned to the White ery selects. This is CROKER’S rule in the city, He 
House, from his visit to Omaha, with a strong im- wishes to extend it. He seeks to put his creatures 
pression that the West wants the Philippines. On atthe head of the State government. He wants to 
what divine inspiration such an impression could | repeal the laws whichancommode him, and to make 
rest we do not pretend to know, and we trust that fresh laws which shall aid his absolute rule, or 
the report is untrue. _At any rate, Mr. MCKINLEY disobedience to which he and his creatures: may 
is too shrewd a man, and understands Mr. RooskE- sell for money. He is king and legislator for the 
VELT too thoroughly, to believe that his choice as city; he would be king and legislator for the 
Governor of the State of New York would mean State. His rule is sustained in the city by its 
that the people of this State prefer broils abroad to — beneficiaries — public plunderers, criminals of all 
a continuation of the werk of civilization at home. classes, from the bank-robber to the sueak-thief, 


vote for expansion, but he is mistaken. 


Moreover, the President knows that Mr. Rooss- gamblers, pool - sellers, green- goods men, while 
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prostitution buys from it the right to flaunt its 
shame in the eyes of innocent youth. Does the 
State want this vulgar cormorant to flap his wings 


over the Capitol at Albany? Does it wish to pro- . 
mote his ambition to befoul Washington? — Does it 


‘ant CROKER managing its canals, its asylums, its, 
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to give a new and more benign civilization to the Spanish 
West Indies and the Philippine Islands! 

If, indeed, it is to be done, it is greatly to be hoped 
that our members of Congress, Jingo newspaper editors, 


the ranks—not anywhere above them—of our armies of 
occupation. These people are responsible for the tens 
of thousands of physical wrecks that have come back 


hospitals, its prisons, and its militia, and to Prey” from Santiago, Chickamauga, Camp Alger, and Montauk: 


upon every corporation created by its laws? 

_ Finally, is CROKER to be helped to own the judi- 
ciary? The courts now afford the one refuge of 
honest citizens. The people of the boss-ruled State 
have lost their political power, but, thanks to the 
vigilance of the bar, and especially to the intelli- 
gent activity of the Bar Association of the city of 
New York, the courts have been kept reasonably 
pure. In no other way has CROKER more offen- 
sively shown his contempt for public opinion and 
for the rights of citizens than by his refusal to 
nominate Judge DALY. It is too late now for him 
to declare that Judge DALY has outlived his useful- 
mess. He admitted the true reason before he dis- 
covered that he had aroused the people by his 
assault on the independence of the judiciary. -He 
refused renomination because Judge DALY declined 


to obey his orders, and in doing this he has an- 


nounced that he will have no judges who are not 
his obedient henchmen. The issue is clearly drawn. 
Shall the last refuge of decent men be filled with 
({ROKER’S creatures? Shall crime and vice sit also 
on the bench? Shall CROKER’sS enemies, who are 
all good citizens, seek their rights in CROKER'S 
courts? Shall it be CROKER’S justice or the peo- 
ple’s that shall be administered by the judges? 

In this attack upon the bench the vulgar boss 


has at last played fool, and has made himself 


the chief instrumentality for the election of RoosE- 
VELT, whose success alone can prevent the con- 
summation of CROKER’S ambition. 


THE POLICY OF EXPANSION. 


LETTERS FROM’ BISHOPS HENRY C. POTTER AND 
“ARTHUR C. A. HALL, OF THE PROTESTANT EpIs- 
COPAL CHURCH, AND BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, OF 
THE MELHODISE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Editor Harper's Weekly: 

THE question of the future policy of the United States 
with reference to foreign peoples and territory brought 
by the late war within their reach is one on which a va- 
riety of unexpected lights has happily been cast since 
first it was raised. 

When we had reduced Spain to the point where it was 
inevitable that she must surrender her hold upon Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and possibly the Philippines, there was for a 
moment a curious consensus of opinion that, whatever dis- 
avowals of territorial aggrandizement had been made in 
Congress or by the Executive, we could not disown a 
responsibility of sovereignty which conquest had prac- 
tically created. Few )people seemed to remember that, if 


our own most solemn declarations were to be considered ° 


in any other than a Pickwickian sense, we had not under- 
taken any war of conquest, or any other than a business 
of righteous intervention on behalf of an oppressed peo- 
ple, We had brought their oppressors to their knees, and 
were in a position to say to them: ‘*See here! These op- 


pressive methods of yours, these deliberate cruelties, 


these monstrous extortions, must cease, and you must re- 
form them altogether, See to it that you set about end- 
ing this reign of brutality and greed! And that you may 
do it, we will stop awhile and see that you do!” 

This was the obvious line, in view of the grounds on 
whieh originally we had justified our interference. But 
that we did not honestly believe in our own professions 
speedily became apparent. The commercial class shouted, 
‘* Trade demands new channels, and the party in power 
must give them to us, or step down and out!” The Jingo 
screamed: ‘‘ Here is a chance for an imperial destiny! Dis- 
regard it at your peril; for if you do you make yourselves 
the laughing stock of the civilized world! What is a great 
nation without colonies? And what are colonies but the 
crelentials of empire!” And besides these, the philan- 
thropists and missionary enthusiasts protested: ‘* Consider 
whiut_you have to give to these pagan or only half Chris- 


tiam and wholly superstitious peoples! Ours is the pure 


lizht of the Gospel! Look at the Sandwich Islands, and 
reul the history of the ‘Sons of Missiqnaries,’ and see_ 
what a blessing the ‘ American religion’ has been to those 
Dbeiighted peoples!” 

Well, we have been looking, but we do not need to look 
so far. The proposition before us to-day, whether in the 
farther or the hither islands that are this moment witbin 
our grasp, is substantially this: Here are certain subject 
races. Come and rule them, enfranchise them, ennoble 
them.” What now are the.indications that we have any 
single qualificaffon for such a task? The question ought 
hot to be difficult to answer, for in a comparatively short 
spave of time—less than a century—three subject races, 
so to speak, have been dropped into our lap, and the rec- 
ord of our dealings with them may be known and read of 
ull nen. One of them is the Indian race, another the ne- 
groirace, and another the Chinese. If any honest man, by” 
any ingenuity—and in spite of our tardy efforts in connec- 
Ho with one of them, the Indian, to redeem the dishonor 
of our dealings with him—can extract any ground for any- 
thing else than shame and confusion of face in view of 
our dealings with these races, I congratulate him upon 
lis ingenuity. The story in every case, in greater or less 
degree, has been one long record of cruelty, rapine, lust, 
‘ind outrage. ‘*The best Indian,” an army officer has 
beem quoted as saying, ‘‘is a dead Indian”; and the best 
negro or Chinaman apparently is one who has been 
strumg up at a lamp«post or grilled alive on a village 
bonfire, And this is the nation. with such a record to de- 
mowstrate its capacity to deal with subject races, which is 


Their principles of civic and military administration have 
given us the infamous results which have turned the glory 
of our victories into the shame of our most criminal in- 
competency in every department of the practical admin- 
istration of a great army. And the fruits of such a policy 
—a policy that trades in positions of grave responsibility, 
and barters civic and military appointments for a political 
‘** pull ’—are, it is to be hoped, teaching our people that 
the ‘‘imperial” idea has for this republic no better prom- 
ise than identical results, only in far larger proportions; 
to the further degradation of subject races, and to the 
greater dishonor of those who are to rule them. 
As I conclude these few words I hear some one say: 
‘* What intemperate speech! What good can come of de- 
‘nunciations so bitter and contemptuous?” Who can say? 
But, in the elder time, when one was bidden to speak plain 
and searching words to an age that loved darkness rather 
than light, what was the message, constraining such a 
one, from the Spirit of the Eternal Truth? I read it in 
an old book much forgotten of men and nations, but hav- 
ing a word to them now iis pertinent and as personal as 
any that it ever uttered to any of their predecessors: 
‘Son of man, spenk to the children of thy people, and 
say unto them, When I bring the sword upon a land, if 
the people of the land take a man of their coasts, and set 
him for a Watchman: if when he seeth the sword come 
upon the land he blow the trumpet. and warn the peo- 
ple; then whosoever heareth the sound of the trumpet, 
and taketh not warning; if the sword come, and take him 
away, his blood shall be upon his own head. He heard the 
sound of the trumpet, and took not warning; his blood 
_ Shall be upon him. But he that taketh warning shall de- 
~ liver his soul. But if the Watchman see the sword come, 
and blow not the trumpet, and the people be not warned; 
if the sword come, and take any person from among them, 
he is taken away in his iniquity; but his blood will I re- 
quire at the Watechinan’s hand.” Tliat must be one’s jus- 
tification for the performance of a painful and unwelcome 
task. HENRY C. POTTER. 


Editor Harper's Weekly: 


There are no reliable plans for national procedure ' 


when a war commences. The first shot may break the 
whole slate of long and labored calculations. Men may 
decree and put their methods on record, and order armies 
and navies at the touch of a bell. But there are other 
bells of which they know nothing. No sooner are the 
dogs of war let loose than some subtle force takes posses- 
sion of congresses and nations, and in due time all the 
participants are swept away by the unexpected omnipo- 
tence. A conqueror rises to a height which gives him a 
survey of a wider horizon. If a severe sense of duty sent 
him out to fight, his victories may now teach him lessons 
which even adversity never gave him. The amazing 
thing is that these mighty secondary impulses are not 
wild wanderings, but are often the wisest decisions, which 
will become all the: clearer in the light of the far future. 

. Where do we stand at this hour? With convictions 
and conclusions entirely different from those with which 
we began the war with Spain. The instruction has been 
drastic in the extreme. The war has taught us lessons 
which we never knew before, and has led us to learn 
slowly but intensely that there are duties which we owe 
to the human family which we had never anticipated. 
We have heretofore been thinking solely of ourselves. 
But this latest history makes us touch elbows with the 
world. 

True, we have been a long time learning the great les- 
son of expansion. But reason enough — we. never had 
occasion to learn it before. We gave much vehement 
advice to dear old England when. the Armenian. history 
was being enacted. We complained that English inter- 
ference was an absolute necessity, and that the powers 
should permit such inhumanity was our sharp and chronie 
criticism. But that was across mountain and sea and 
strange tongues. Meanwhile the Cuban cry became so 
loud as to stifle all sounds of far-away woes. Here was 
a fair island bleeding and starving at our feet and before 
our eyes. Our ptople not only thought, but felt. The 
ultimatum to Spain ended in the declaration of war, and 
the basis of the War was humanity to Cuba. The insur- 
rection had been going on for three years. It was the 


- old intermittent fever of Cuban revolution, and might go 


on and reappear indefinitely. The sending of the Asi- 
atic Squadron to Manila was a happy thought. Spain 


could be struck with great effect in her farthest posses- 


‘sions. The sinking of the Spanish fleet on May 1 tells 
the rest of the story. The fall of Manila, with the prae- 
tical possession of the fourteen hundred islands and of 
the ten millions of people, was henceforth only a ques- 
tion of time. 

What now shall become of the Philippines? Can the 
United States withdraw from its own record? The duty 
which seemed strong and clear at the outset would be 
only half discharged were the liberated peoples handed 
back to their former rulers. Suppose it should happen 
that the United States should claim only Manila and its 
island of Luzon—what would become of the other islands. 
and their inhabitants? One of two things would result— 
Spain would either make contracts for the sale of her 
islands to the highest bidder—Russia, Germany, or France 
—or she would send an army not less than one hundred 
-and fifty thousand strong to open her new dominion in 
the Philippines. Either course would do violence to the 
American sense of justice. Our clear-eyed President put 
the ground of the war on the sole basis of humanity. 
Some had been claiming the continuance of the insurrec- 
tion was a damage to our commercial interests; others, on 
all grounds, that Cuba must be annexed; and still others, 
that Cuba must be an independent government. But the 
President placed the claim of justice to humanity as the 
only one on which we could go to war, and resisted strong- 
ly the pretext of intervention. He resisted obedience 
to even that imperial call to the last moment. But on 
that basis we began, and there we stand to-day. 

To permit the possible transfer of Cuban wrongs to 


and political. contractors may be drafted for service in» 
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Philippine territory Would be a violation of the very 


claim we made at the outset. Should the United States — 


allow the Philippines to go back, again to Spanish sov- 
ereignty, either our country or some other might in due 
time find it necessary to repeat for the Philippines what 
our arms have done for Cuba—namely, to stop injustice. 
Has the day not passed when great stretches of territory 
and men by tiie million can be bartered as so many cat- 
tle? Political control is a sacred right. Who has given 
us the authority to sanction the sale of the smallest islands 
of the Philippine archipelago? Those far-off islands were 
in revolt at the same time with the Cubans, and by our 
attack on them the United States, for the time being, 
practically took the, side of the insurgent and fought 
against the same enemy. . The nation’s duties are not ex- 
hausted when it protects, both.at home and abroad, the 
rights of its citizens) It has a high duty among the fam- 
ily of nations to protect the sufferer under-every sky. 

This is, indeed, a new départure. But may it. not_be a 
high moral necessity which arises from a wider intelli- 
gence and a warmer sympathy with the welfare of the 
world? Our training thus far has been largely juvenile. 
We have been hedged in at every period of our history 
by the fear that other nations might be offended, and we 
have been taking affronts from them and have withheld 
response because of the fear of threat or defeat. We 
have been children playing in the back yard. At one 
time we had a quadrennium of domestic conflict. It was 
a long and hard fisticuff, away from the world's inter- 
ference. Thanks to a good fortune, we fought it without 
a foreign power coming in to fire a single shot. We were 
in knickerbockers then, and our attachments were to the 
old homestead. But all at once-a demand was made upon 
us by a cry in the great world for help. We were the 
first and nearest to hear. We came out upon the street 
ourselves; we saw that there was suffering going on,.and 
that the plea for help was honest and strong; we were 
averse to leaving the weak ones to suffer, and entered on 
the task of rescue. Success came—much larger than we 
had even hoped. Are we not large enough now, and has 
the time not come for us to put off the knickerbockers 
and pass beyond the juvenile period and take a share in 
the world’s demands? 7 

We will admit that tltis is unexpected. But does not 
the unexpected abound on every page of our national his- 
tory? In every serious crisis of our history, when our 
policy was clearly defined, and to which we had slowly 
vowed fidelity, we have been suddenly compelled to turn 
about and take another course. We thought only of 
Texas when we sent Taylor to Mexico. But in the end, 
with Fremont as prophet, we stood on the Pacific coast 
and took our first look across the western sea. We 
thought only of the preservation of the Union when we 
began the war of 1861-5. But a larger end was reached— 
the last shackle of the slave was broken. We may call it 
an incident, but history calls it a moral revolution. We 
achieved freedom by the very momentum of destiny. 
We went into war with Spain with the thought only of 
righteous rule in a neighboring island. But may it not 
hé a providential purpose that peoples of whom we never 
dreamed should feel the touch of liberty from the Amer- 
ican hand? To withhold such help would be to convert 
Dewey intoa myth. ‘Fo prevent possible injustice in the 
Philippines—which are ours by the fortunes of war—is as 
much a duty as it was to suppress actual injustice in Cuba, 
which we had to reach by invasion. 3 

Let us keep all the Philippines: until we -have taught 
them how to govern themselves. Let us learn how to 


build up far-away peoples by learning how England has _ 


made this great achievement, over and: over again, and 
‘understands it as her finest art, by her three glowing cen- 
turies of justice and education. 

Joun F. Hurst. 


Editor Harper's Weekly * 

In my judgment neither right nor policy would be 
served by our adoption of what is called an ‘‘ imperial” 
policy. We entered upon the war with Spain with cer- 


tain Clearly defined aims. and with a voluntary repudia- . 


tion of any policy of self-aggrandizement. We have not 
been behindhand in denouncing ‘‘land-grabbing,”” under 
color of advancing the spliere of civilization, on the part 
of other nations. Let us not at the very first temptation 
show the insincerity of our protests. We are bound to 
do our utmost to establish a just and stable government 
in place of the oppressive system of misruie which we 
have overturned. So far,as by the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet and the capture of Manila, we have, inci- 
dentally, as it were, upset the only government that ex- 
isted in the Philippines’ We are morally bound to pro-. 
tect the various interests that are thus endangered; of the 
natives, the Spaniards, and foreigners. . Neither duty nor 
interest demands that we should attempt to subjugate the 
whole archipelago. This, be it remembered, is the real 
question in the Philippines. It is not a question of smr- 
rendering that which we have.not acquired. We only 
hold Manila. Whatever Spain under pressure may vield, 
we should still have to deal with the natives. Js a policy 


.of forcible annexation of conquered races to be adopted 


by the nation whichehas hitherto claimed to be the ex- 
ponent, in the modern world, of republican principles? 

Has our treatment of the Indians and the negroes in 
our country been so eminently successful as to mark us 
out as peculiarly fitted for the government of subject 
races? We have no trained colonial administrators. As 
things are, the addition of foreign possessions would al- 
most certainly mean the large increase of offices at the 
disposal of party leaders; to be given not to these who 
are specially qualified, but to those who have a political 
pull. 
At the same time, our experience of the short eampaign 
in Cuba has abundantly shown that we have as yet no 
army fitted for the work which would for many years be 
needed—of military rule in foreign lands and. tropics) 
climates. 

While we dare not in a cowardly fashion shirk duties 
and burdens which are providentinlly ixid upon us, we 
are equally bound to resist the temptations of ambition 
and greed which would destroy our moral influence, and 
turn,as must every evil policy, to our qwn injury. 

ARTHUR C. A. HALL. 


* This letter was originally written by Bishop Hall to the Darlington 
Free Press, and is here reprinted with permission.—Eprrork HaRpgr’s 
WEFKLY. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND GENERAL SHAFTER REVIEWING 
THE TROOPS FROM THE COURT OF HONOR. 


THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB. 


rigs, ‘ 
« “ 4 


GENERAL MILES PASSING THROUGH THE COURT OF HONOR. 


THE COURT OF HONOR. 
Photograph Copyrighted, 1898, by Ww. H. Rau. 


; THE 16ru PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS PASSING THE PRESIDENTIAL REVIEWING-STAND 


. THE PEACE JUBILEE AT PHILADELPHIA. 
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AND THE “MERRIMAC’S” CREW PASSING THROUGH THE 


BY T. DarT WALKER. 
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‘THIS-BUSY | 
‘WORLD - 


Tur first of the two volumes of Bismarck’s autobiog- 
raphy, which are to be published in November by the 
Harpers, has been in type in Germany since 1898. In 
August of that vear Prince Bistnerck had a severe illness, 
as tothe issue of which he felt uncertain. Mr. Kroener 
of the Cotta Pablishing House Came to Friedrichsruh to 
see him, and was allowed to talk with him for five minutes. 
At that time the manuscript of two volumes Was in ex- 
istence. Bismarck turned over to Mr. Kroener the manu- 
script of the first volume, saying: .*‘ 1 have looked over 
this portion of the manuscript several times, and have 
made many. additions and corrections. There are still 
some changes to be made lif T have health and strength 
to make them, but possibly this illness may be. my last. 
The other volume, which remains in my writing-desk, is 
not yet complete, and under any circumstances could not 
be pwinted at present.” 

Ile recovered from that illness, and was able to prepare 
both volumes for the printer. They include thirty-three 
chapters, beginning with one devoted to ** Early Years,” 
and closing with ehapters devoted respectively to the 
Emperor William and the Emperor Frederick. 


It was voted the other day by the Boston Board of 
Health *‘ that the use of * wall draperies’ at funerals is a 
source of filth and cause of sickness, and the board here- 
by orders that the use of such draperies in any room or 
place used for a funeral, or for the preparation or reten- 
tion of any human body before or in connection with such 
funertl, be, and hereby is, forbidden.” 

This ruling applies, apparently, not to the ordinary dra- 
peries of houses iu which folks die, but to the runing in 
of special draperies for use at funerals. Is not that an 
interesting revelation of the survival in Boston of archaic 
and barbaric practices whereof the-rest of American man- 
kid wot not? 

Another illustration of how different Boston is appears 
in the fault found by the New England Sabbath Protec. 
tive League with Mayor Quincy of Boston, because he has 
catrsed notices to be sent to the teachers in the Boston pub- 
lic schools, pointing out the merits of the city’s Sunday 
evening eoncerts in Musie Hall, and urging teachers to at- 
tend them and to recommend them to their pupils. The 
league objects to having new forms of Sabbath-dodging 
discovered to the rising generation. The sentiment which 
suggests itsely promptly to the parental mind, that school- 
children ought to go early to bed, seems not to have 
affected ihe discussion. 


To make herself a new home and move into it cost 
Columrbia University $6,879,000.) Of this amount she still 
owes 83,759,000. The debt will be reduced by about one 
million dollars when she sells her old site on Madison 
Avenue, and other sales that she contemplates will help 
her further. Her treasurer believes that in the course of 
five years her income will] increase enough to tuke eare of 
all the interest of her diminished debts without embarrass- 
ing her. Meanwhile, however, her ineome of between 
$500,000 and $900,000 is not much more than sufficient 
for her running expenses, without providing the $150,000 
needed this year for her interest account. This interest- 
money is payable next June, and it is stated that a mum- 
ber of the substantial upholders of the university have 
agreed to guarantee the payment of it: But in order that 
there may be less to pay, President Low invites the uni- 
versity’s friends to buy the institution’s three-per-cent, 
bonds, secured by real estate. Columbia now pays four 
per cent. on her debts, and like all «debtors, would much 
prefer to pay one per cent. less. : 


If we do not continue to be so engrossed in the elucida- 
tion of such perplexities as boss rule, the canal frauds, 
expansion, the apportionment of the glory of San Juan, 
and the distribution of our fruits of victory, that we have 
no attention to spare, for other problems, it is | possible 
that we may find the vaccination question urged upon 
our attention with energy enough to make some public 
stir, Mr. William Tebb, an eminent British anti-vaccina- 
tionist, is going about among us, implanting in receptive 
minds distrust of the value and appreciation of the draw- 
backs of Jenner’s discovery. He has been one of the 
leaders of the great and recently successful fight against 
compulsory Vaccination in England, and as he has Leen 
studying and fighting against vaccination for twenty- 
five years, he has accumulated a lot of ammunition for 
his crusade. Orthodox persons who accept vaccination 
as confidently as though its efficacy were specified in the 
Shorter Catechism: will be surprised to find what a re- 
spectable appearance of a case can be made against it, 


While, of comrse, to make a case against compulsory vac- 
Cination is no trick at all. 


Mr. Tebb was last heard of in) Boston, and intends to 


stay long and travel widely in this country, gathering 


fresh information and sowing seeds of rebellion and dis- 
trust of medical authoritics in the minds of the people. 


Apropos of the recent death of a noted TLarvard foot- 
ball player from the effects of typhoid taken in Puerto 
Rico, Mr. Frederic Remington writes: ‘It seems worth 


“noting that while a great many college football men went 


into the army, if any prize-fighters went I did not hear of 
them. ‘Phere may have been prize-fighters among the vol- 
unteers, but it would take investigetion to disclose any. 
Yet a favorite defence of the ring is that it develops the 

It certainly does seem as though fist fighting was less 
effectual in the development of the war spirit than bunt- 
ing awith the head, tackling, and the other football special- 
ties. still wé must remember that while pugilists were ap- 
parently scarce, and football-players were numerous, in 
our armies, the football men bad no monopoly of. grit. 
Roy Walter Stover, Harvard, ‘98, of the First Dakota 
Volunteer Infantry, whose death from typhoid fever at 
Manila is announced, is remembered as a Harvard debater. 
So too the individual whose egregious and irrepressible 


Valor at Santiago made. the deepest and most resonant 


impression on the public mind was a college graduate, 


Ywith his writings can have doubted. 
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but is not known to have been a football-player while in 
college. The truth is he is believed to have been a _— 
deal of a student, and to have graduated with considera- 
ble distinction, a thing possible, of course, to football- 
players, but not common. 


Mr. Stuart Wadsworth Wheeler, Harvard, ’98, a member 
of the Philadelphia City Troop, of whose death Mr. Rem- 
ington speaks, lived at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, and 
came home from Puerto Rico with typhoid fever, Nine 
weeks later, when he had apparently recovered, he went 
on a hunting trip to Maine. The change of climate, 
and perhaps the exertion incident to_his trip, brought on 
a relapse. He was brought back to Boston, and died a 
fortnight ago at the Massachusetts General Hospital. He 
was a member of the Harvard football team in 96, ’97, 
and ‘98, and was popular among his fellows. His death 
is all the more sad in having been, apparently, avoidable. 


There is some doubt whether funny men who are not 
funny have a just claim on the forbearance of the public 
because their intentions are honorable, but there is no 
doubt that the funny man who is funny makes grateful 
debtors of us all. A really and. truly funny man whose 
efforts deserve acknowledgment is Mr. Peter Dunne, of 
the Chicago Journal, the creator of Mr. Dooley. Dooley is 
a delicious person, who keeps well abreast of the times, 
forms opinions, and frees his mind of them to excellent 
purpose. His observations on the recent visit of the Pres- 
ident to Chicago, and the speeches and occurrences inci- 
dent to it, wind up with this: 


‘“*What do you think ought to be done with th’ fruits iv victhry ?” 


Mr. Hennessy asked. ‘ 

Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “if up to me, I'd eat what was r-ripe 
an’ give what wasn’t s-ripe to me inimy. Awkh' I guess that’s what 
Mack means,” 


Let us hope that. Dooley has guessed right. He is a 
valuable man, one to be prized for his personal character- 
istics, for his intellectual attributes, for his gift of satire, 
and his remarkable turn for the use of language. It is 
said that his prototype is a sure-enough Irish saloon- 
keeper in Chicago. ! 


M. Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, the French painter, who 
died in France on October 25, is best known in this coun- 
try from the paintings he did for the Boston Public Li- 
brary. He was born in Lyons in 1824. His reputation 
was of slow development, and not until 1859, when he 
was thirty-five years old, was a picture of his accepted at 
the Salon. Even after that his work was slow to find fa- 
vor. He sold a picture, ‘‘ Peace,” to the government in 
1861 for $1200, but it is related that he had to give the 
companion-piece, ‘‘ War,” which the state would not pur- 
chase. These pictures took a second-class medal. In 
1882 his ‘‘ Pro Patria Ludus” took the Salon’s medal of 
honor. His reputation, though it grew slowly, grew 
steadily, and of late years his position as a great artist 
has been freely recognized in Paris. His fame rests chief- 
ly on his decorative pictures, of which the best known 
among many examples are in the Sorbonne and tht Pan- 
theon. 


Philadelphia spent nearly all of last week in the throes 
of a peace jubilee. On Sunday she returned thanks in 
her churches for peace. On Monday she received guests 
and got ready to jubilate. On Tuesday she had a naval 
parade on the Delaware River, in which the Secretary of 
the Navy, about two hundred steamers, and a war fleet. of 
fourteen vessels took part. On Wednesday the President 
came to town, and the programme called for a civic pa- 
rade; but it rained dismally, and the parade was put off 
until Friday. The Union League Club gave a reception 
in the evening, at which were present the President, Gen- 
eral Miles, General Wheeler, Lieutenant Hobson, Captain 
Paget of the British navy, and many other valiant, hand- 
some, and distinguished persons. On Thursday there was 
a military and naval parade, in which the new veterans of 
the war got an enthusiastic welcome. A reception fol- 
lowed in the evening at the Academy of Music, and an il- 
Jumination of the town. On Friday came the postponed 
civic parade. 


Many a render and lover of Thackeray has speculated 
about the details of that great writer’s religious beliefs. 
That he was a pious man and a Christian no one familiar 
ou There is enough re- 
ligion in the poem called ‘* Phe End of the Play ” to serve 
us a rule of life to any one who is at loss to find a better 
one. But Thackeray rarely or never discussed religious 
or doctrinal questions in his books, and it is highly inter- 
esting to tind in Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction to. Hsmond, 
in the Biographical Edition (Harper’s), a letter written to 
his daughters just before he started for America, in which 
he discusses the question of the literal inspiration of the 
Bible. The gist of his opinion is conveyed in this short 
paragraph : 


To my mind, Scripture only means a writing. and Bible means a 
book. It contains divine truths, and the history of a divine character; 
but imperfect, but not containing a thousandth part of Him; and it 
would be an untruth before God were I to hide my feelings from my 
dearest children, as it would be a sin if, having other opinions, and be- 
lieving literally in the Mosaic writings, in the six days’ cosmogony, in 
the serpent and apple and consequent damnation of the human race, I 
should hide them, and not try to make those I loved best adopt opinions 
of such immense importance to them. 
teach us the truth. 


To be mistaken in such a Spirit’ may be better religion 
than to be right in a different spirit. But the number of 
those.who will think Thackeray’s conclusions about the 
Bible were mistaken is less than it was in his day, and 
seems likely to diminish from decade to decade in the 
generations to come. 


Colonel Waring got back to New York from Cuba on 
October 25, and took to his bed with what his physi- 
clans presently determined to be yellow fever, thus de- 
monstrating the pressing importance of the mission he 
had undertaken, which was to report on the possibility 
and expense of making Cuban cities clean and healthy. 
The news of his illness from so grave a disease was re- 
ceived with consternation, though for three days there 
Was no reason not to expect his recovery. His death on 
October 29 was a great grief to this conmunity. 


And so God bless my darlings and 


ment for not protecting the army from slander. 


‘his portfolio in the presence of the Chamber. 


Vou. No. 21285. 


In a recent lécture in Columbus, Ohio, on the choosing 
of callings, Dr. Washington Gladden said : 


I would not say that there are no actors and actresses whose work 
is directed by high moral motives; far from it. But association with 
actors and actresses, as they run, is not morally edifying, and the at- 
mosphere of the greenroom is not moraily bracing. 


Dr. Gladden speaks with due caution, and could prob- | 


7. get abundant corroboration for his opinions from the 
ladies and gentlemen of the stage., It is an interesting ques- 
tion, however, whether there is any calling of which as much 
might not be said. Is the atmosphere of law courts, news- 
paper offices, hospitals, the stock exchange, railroad offices, 
department stores, or hotel lobbies morally bracing? Is 
association even with bishops, ‘‘ as they run,” morally edi- 
fying. There is much choice in company in this world, 
but it is suspected that the people whose atmosphere is 
morally bracing are exceptional individuals. Very valu- 
able folks they are, too, in whatever calling they may be 
found. 


Mention was made last week, in this department of the 
WEEKLY, of:the propensity of some supporters of Colonel 
Ropsevelt to claim for him an undue share of such glory 
as ensued from the Santingo campaign. It was suggested 
that General Hawkins was in the San Juan fight, and that 
his share in the successes of that day ought not to be over- 
looked. 
given to the assertion made by authority, that he is neither 
ignorant of General Hawkins’s exploits nor indifferent 
about them, but has taken pains to state in the news- 
papers that he thinks General Hawkins deserving of more 
honor than any one else in the battle. 

As for the charge up one of the San Juan hills, in 


which the Rough Riders and the Ninth and Tenth reg- 


ulvr cavalry took part, there is assurance which 
seems eminently trustworthy that the colonel led the 
charge of all those regiments, and for having led it was 
recommended for the medal of honor. About his per- 
sonal gallantry there has been neither doubt nor dispute. 
_ It seems that Christian Science had to do with the death 
of the lates Harold Frederic, and a British coroner has 
been trying to find out whether any one is criminally re- 
sponsible for it. At Mr. Frederic’s desire, his doctors 
left him, and his case was put in the hands of a Mrs. 
Mills, a Christian Science healer. We are familiar with 
that situation in this country, and with the embarrass- 
ments which ensue if the patient dies. The report of the 


impression it makes on a British coroner and British law 


Wil find a good many attentive Ameican readers. 


‘There are many disturbing reports about the activity 
to which the anarchists of Euftope have been stirred by 
William II.’s imperial procession to Palestine. If we be- 
lieve what we read, we must conclude that the anarchists 
feel that the “Emperor's -journey affords them the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime, and that it will be a cause of profes- 
sional mortification to the whole gang of them if he is not 
blown up in transit. On the other hand, if lre is blown 
up, the police of. Europe and Asia, the Sultan, and all 
friends of order throughout the world will be mortified and 
exasperated. 
than the facts, though extreme vigilance is doubtless ful- 
ly warranted.. The Emperor and his party have finished 
their visit to Constantinople, and arrived safely at Haifa, 
Palestine, on October 25. 5 


‘*Race wars” continue to be unusually prevalent in the 
South. One curious explanation of the unusual number 
of them is that a strong impression has been made on the 
minds of the more ignorant and isolated Southern ne- 
groes by the stories of the exploits of the colored regu- 
lars at San Juan. It will be remembered that the colored 
soldiers and the Rough Riders fought side by side, and 
very valiantly. Everything that concerned the Rough 
Riders was thoroughly narrated and printed, and the col- 
ored regiments, by reason of their fortunate propinquity, 
got fuller and more general credit for their work than 
others of the regulars. Perhaps their gallantry and its 
renown had their effect on the other colored brethren ; per- 
haps not. At any rate, last week there were race riots 
near Harpersville, Seott County, Mississippi, in which, up 
to October 24, eleven negroes and one white man had 
been killed and one negro and three white men seriously 
wounded, and the situation was such as to make more 
casualties probable. Near Ashpole, Robeson County, 
North Carolina, on October 23, a band of negroes shot 
and wounded three white men, who were part of a guard 
left after a recent riot to prevent further disturbance. 
Four of the negroes were captured. 

On the same day a negro was lynched at Lafayette, 


Alabama, for the murder of a white farmer; a white boy . 


was killed in Dallas, Texas, by three negroes, and a lynch- 
ing was expected, and a white man was shot by a colored 
soldier in a street row at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Paris has again been vehemently agitated. On the 
opening of the session of the Chamber of Deputies on 
October 25 M. Dérouléde made a violent attack on Gen- 
eral Chanoine, the Minister of War, abusing the hla 

enera 
Chanoine replied with heat that i! was no fault of his, 
and that he was of the same opinion about the army 
as his predecessors. Immediately there was a violent 
rumpus in the Chamber. Two Deputies got into 4 
fight,and there was intense excitement on the floor and 
in the galleries. -When quiet was restored, General 
Chanoine resumed speaking, and concluded by resigning 
M. Brisson, 
the Premier, then weut to President Faure and reported 
General Chanoine’s resignation. When he returned to thc 
Chamber a resolution’ was adopted, 296 to 248, that the 
overnment should put an end_to the insults to the army. 
he proposal of the ministers to the effect that the Cham- 
ber was confident that the-cabinet would take measures 
to protect the fame of the army was lost, 286 to 234. The 
ministers then left the Chamber and presented their res!g: 
nations to President Faure. } 

The following day (October 26)’President Faure r- 
quested M. Charles Dupuy to form a new cabinet, which 
he undertook to do. The cause of the action in the 
Chamber which led to the overturn of the ministry was 
the desire to prevent the revision of the Dreyfus trial by 
a civil court. | E. 8S. MARTIN. 


In justice to Colonel Roosevelt, space should be - 


Very likely the reports are more alarming 
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LONDON. 


FASHODA. 
Lonpon, October 15, 1898. 

Lorp Sa.isBury is rehabilitated. He has taken his 
countrymen into his confidence by publishing the Fa- 
shoda papers. They leave little to be desired, and present 
a refreshing contrast to the latest Russian Blue-Book, 
when British men-of-war were permitted to leave Port 
Arthur soon after Russia had expressed an urgent desire 
that they should leave. It has been difficult for French- 
men to understand why England is in earnest about 
Fashoda. The best Frenchmen begin to realize it. It is 
a rude awakening. Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and the 
non-conformists are as much in earnest as ministers, 
Lord Rosebery has magnanimously emerged from his 
tent to sustain his rival. Whenever difficult and delicate 
questions of territorial rights have cropped up during 
the lust few years between the two countries, France had 
only to demand much more than she was entitled to in 
order to get far more than her due.- There is no doubt 
that. England’s invariable concessions on question after 
question and her surrender of point after point, for the 
suke of peace and quietness, has brought about the con- 
coction of the scheme that finally landed Major Marchand 
and the French flag on a malarious spit of sand on the 
Upper Nile. ‘* Face the Anglo-Saxon resolutely and he 
will retire,” has been the accepted formula in France. 
The American branch of the Anglo-Saxon race is not of 
a retiring disposition, and American example now reacts 
healthily on the old country.- 


To understand intelligently the. reason for the unanim- 


ity with which Lord Salisbury is supported, a concise. 


statement of England’s recent sacrifices and expenditure 
of life and gold on Egypt’s belialf is more eloquent than 
Jingo rhetoric or legal conundrums. |The present state 
of national feeling is not to be explained only on the 


theory that Lord Khartum—as H. Kitchener will in - 


future be known—last month fought and won the battle 
of Omdurman, England blundered into Egypt for good 
when the Sultan, by firman, rendered the Khedive Ismail 
practically independent, thus enabling the voluptuary 
viceroy to kick up his. heels, get into debt; and exchange 


Egyptian credit for French dancers And extravagant liv- 


ing. Ismail’s riotous living brought the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty on the scene. It was twenty-two 
years yesterday since Mr. Goschen arrived in give to 
prepare a financial scheme with his French colleague, M. 
Joubert, on behalf of the Khedive’s European creditors. 
The scheme was accepted. The Khedive, untaught by 
experience, again ‘‘ painted the town red,” was deposed 
by the Sultan, and the virtual government of Egypt, 
with the consent of the concert.of Europe, was placed in 
the hands of‘Sir Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer, and 
of M. de Bligniéres, representing France, who were ap- 
pointed Comptrollers-General under Tewfik. It was at this 
time that Sir Evelyn Baring founded his great reputation 
as a cautious diplomatist, a wise financier, and a deter- 
mined economist. The wits did not leave him alone. 
The following unpublished epigram gave contemporary 
expression to the discontent of the pleasure-loving pashas 


with honest administration. Egypt was then much in the 


game state us Cuba is now: 


The virtnes of patience are known, 
But I think that when put to the touch 
The people of Egypt will (own, with a groan, 

There’s an Evelyn Baring too much. 


Nevertheless, Sir Evelyn Baring sueceeded, while the 
envoy of France failed. In 1882 the latter resigned. The 
political and military crisis began. Rebellion broke out. 
Riots at Alexandria occasioned a great emigration of Eu- 
ropeans from that city. Alexandria was fortified by Arabi, 
and its bombardment was threatened by the British ad- 
miral. The threat was carried out, while the French 
fleet turned tail and steamed out into the Mediterranean, 
leaving Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour to begin the 
work at one end which Lord Khartum has now com- 
pleted at the other. Then came Tel-el-Kebir. England 
sent an army of 31,468 men of all ranks to Egypt, fought 
Tel-el-Kebir, seized Cairo, banished Arabi Pasha to Cey- 
lon, and on the 11th of January, 1883, ended the dual con- 
trol, England being thus left with Egypt and the Sudan 
on her hands, 


There was now no Egyptian army. The old army 
organized by Turks had been smashed, and the new had 
not begun to exist. The total British force in Egypt and 
the Sudan in 1883 was 16,000 men. Gordon was seut to 
the Sudan as Governor-General in January, 1884, to deal 
with Mahdism, the sheik Mahomct Ahmed, of Dongola, 
liaving declared himself, in July, 1881, to be a prophet 
foretold by Moslem prophets. The Mahdi had defeated 
the Egyptians in 1881, massacred 6000 of them in the same 
Vear, and destroyed Colonel Hieks’s army at El-Obegt in 
1883, 11,000 being killed. A general rising then began 


throughout the country. Mr. Gladstone was in the zenith 


of his power, but was worried both with, Egypt and the 
Transvaal, which were on his hands. He temporizéd on 
hoth questions. I remember hearing him say at the time 
that in dealing with difficulties about Russia or with other 
powers there were guiding precedents, but that the trouble 
with Egypt and the Sudan was that there were no pre- 
cedents. Against her will, and Gladstone or no Glad- 
sione, England was compelled to face the distasteful Su- 
dian. Gladstone tried hard to ignore facts. bat, was 
besieged and its garrison massacred. Sir Valentine 

with 3500 men was defeated at El Teb, with a loss of 2250. 
General Graham, with some of the crack regiments of the 
British army, fought the battle of El Teb and defeated the 
Detvishes, but they did not seem to understand that they 


- Were beaten. Still they came on. Tokat surrendered. 


Qsman Digna advanced. The battle of Tamanieb was 
fought in March of the same year—1884. The enemy was 
defeated, but a British square was broken, and the butcher’s 
bill was heavy. No impression of any kind was made upon 
the Dervishes. Then came the siege of Khartum, Lord 
Wolseley’s fruitless and costly expedition, the grim tragedy 
of Abu-Klea, the loss of General Stewart, Gubat, the ad- 
vance of Sir Charles Wilson and his party within eight 
hundred yards of Khartum, the battle of Kirbekan, and 
the death of Gordon. The battle of Hasheen near Suakim, 
General MacNeill’s battle, the evacuation of Korti, the ar- 
rival of a contingent from New South Wales, and the 
evacuation of Dongola and contraction of the Egyptian 


disappointed. 
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southern boundary completed the first grim chapter of the 
Sudan drama. 

The turn of the tide came with the appearance of a 
man—Major Kitchener—of whom Gordon had prophet- 
ically said, ‘‘One of the few really first-ctass ofticers in 
the British army.” Kitchener saw that the defeat of Der- 
vishes was not the chief factor in the subjugation of the, 
murderous Sudan, which had lapped up so much British 
blood; but distances, drought, climate, and sand—in other 
words, transport. Sir Francis Grenfell then became Sir- 
dar, defeated Osman Digna at Suakim, at Halieb, and 
finally at Toski. After seven hours’ hard fighting 3000 
Dervishes were killed, and the remainder of the army 
driven out into the desert to die of thirst or to surrender. 
Toski was the first strategic success. aot English 
generals had all succeeded except Hicks and Valentine 
Baker. The Dervishes advanced no further after Toski, 
where Kitchener commanded a division. The Mahdi be- 
ing dead, the Khalifa Abdullahi endeavored to follow the 
plans of his predecessor. It was no use. His ruin was 
already preparing in the workshops of Wady-Halfa. The 
young fighting force of Egypt had begun to feel confi- 
dence in itself after Toski. Little by little Egypt—British 
Egypt now—gained strength and new resolution. The 


men who worked and died in organizing the workshops © 


and the railway in a vile climate deserve no less the grati- 
tude of their countrymen and of the emancipated slaves 
of the Sudan than those English, Scotch, and Irish who 
had shed their blood in battle for them. While one ter- 
minus was in the hands of the enemy, a railway was built 
from Korosko to Abu-Hamed across the arc of the great 
bend of the Nile. Major Hunter swooped down on Abu- 
Hamed, and in April last the battle of the Atbara, in 
which the flower of the British army took part,was fought, 
while success at Omdurman on the 2d September enabled 
Lord Khartum to garrison Fashoda and Sobat—600 miles 
further south—in force. For every white man who lost 
his life in rescuing the Sudan from torture and slavery 
ten have lost their health. Up and down England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland there are scattered thousands of homes 
saddened and desolated by the Sudan. I will not speak 
of the money, of the labor, or of national self-respect, but, 
after this tale of steady purpose and of continuous na- 
tional sacrifice, it is not reasonable to expect that the Eng- 


lish people should negotiate -with the French regarding an - 


explorer in difficulties, without medicine, ammunition, or 
clothes, who finds himself with eight French companions 
on a spit of sand in Egyptian territory on the Upper Nile, 
cut off from his base by 3000 miles of impenetrable coun- 
try, surrounded by troops under British officers flushed 
with recent victory and within four days down stream of 
their natural base at Omdurman. 


M. Paul de Cassagnac, the mouth-piece of the Bonapart- 
ists, whose star is believed to be once more in the ascend- 
ant, discusses the chances of a war between England and 
France. He urges that an Anglo-French conflict would 
give Russia an opportunity to strike her biow at India. 
This may be true; but if Russia were to mobilize, the 
blow that she could strike at India would not be decisive 
as against England. But the French fleet, now in a pro- 
cess of construction, would be outmatched by that of 
England. Germany might. be tempted to secure still 
more safely her Rhenish position, and Italy, which also 
has her domestic difficulties, might find the time conven- 
ient to raise the question of the ownership of Nice and 
Savoy, filched from her at the peace of Villafranca. If 
the trouble culminates in war, which is not likely, Eng- 
land will not go scathless. There will be suffering, per- 
haps serious losses, and possibly some great disaster. But 


_ France will be finally beaten, partly because her journal- 


ist-lawyer governing classes are as morally rotten as the 
governing Classes of Spain; and if another reason is want- 
ed, because she has succeeded in rousing the old English 
spirit as completely as in 1805. The destruction and ruin 
of France may be the most effective means of realizing 
the Tsar’s disarmament proposals, if it falls to England’s 
lot to give the French a naval Sedan. 


France is the cat’s-paw of Russia, and will be betrayed 
by Russia in her extremity. Russia will not fight for 
Fashoda. It is owing to the late Prince. Lobanoff. that 
France has been reckless enough to invade Egypt with a 
few Senegalese, hoping that she will not come back empty- 
handed out of her trespass. It was on the banks of the 
Neva that the Lioptard-Marchand conspiracy was hatched. - 
Russia desired that France, Abyssinia, and England should 
bleed each other white while the Russification of China 
was proceeding unhindered by interference from England. 
Russia has borrowed French money; France has raked 
Russian chestnuts out of the fire, and has played the 
Russian game at French expense. Russia, conscious of 
satiety, has now bidden France disarm, and still con- 
templates the despateh of the French inferior fleet against 
the British superior fleet. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that even French politicians and journalists can be 


so bereft of reason as to play the Russian game as they 
are doing. Fashoda is nothing to them except as a means 


of hurting England. They have succeeded. Engiani’s. 
pride is stabbed. The Nile may become as open to 
Frenchmen as to Englishmen, but no point on the Nile 
will be French. The Channel Fleet is quietly on its way 
to Gibraltar. If the French want war, they will not be 


Under these circumstances, the circuiation throughout 


France last Sunday of a million maps illustrating the 


Marchand mission and. its relation to England is an in- 


structive comment on the madness of our neighbors. Ac- 
cording to this map, France claims over six hundred miles 
of the Nile, the whole of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and an eastern 


boundary coterminous with Abyssinia. Adroit in discus- 


sion, with a logic available for all points of the compass, 


but always rebellious against the despotisms of fact, the 
reasons advanced by French advocates are both plausible 
and absurd. The map referred to has now probably been 
seen and studied by at least five millions of the French 
people, and they are convinced that England is seizing 
French territory, not that France has invaded Egypt. 


Frenchmen, however, are not to be judged like the more 
serious races, and their Paris Exhibition of 1900 is a great 
factor that makes for peace. There will be no exhibition 
if Marchand is. maintained at Fashoda, and the Parisian 
shopkeeper prefers profit to prestige. A very large in- 


reached the other side of the Atlantic. 
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vestment of French capital has already been made in the 


hope of getting back a great deal more at the close of the 
century from foreign guests. This element in the ques- : 


tion-is one that tells none the less decisively because its 
influence is silently exerted. The colonial school in 
France is able to command great means of publicity, and 
thus to seem more important than it really is. Polit- 
ically it carries very little weight, and probably not ten 
Frenchmen in a million care where Fashoda is or any- 
thing about it; and when they appreciate What war would 


mean—the loss of their best customer, the annihilation of 


the Riviera traffic, the destruction of their navy, and the 
obliteration of France as a great power—it is safe to con- 
clude that if reason reigns there will De no fighting over 
this question of Fashoda, although the controversy will 
yet become more acute than it is to-day. ‘lhat this is the 
conviction of those who are best informed on the subject 
is shown by the fact that Major Marchand is about to be 
invited to deliver an address on his wonderful expedition 
over unexplored country before one of the royal societies 
in London. The story of his arduous journey, and his 
acceptance of British hospitality at the end, as told before 
an appreciative London audience, would be a fitting, and 
is a probable, dénouement to the Fashoda fuss. 


MR. BRODRICK. 


Mr. Curzon’s successor, the new Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, though not so brilliant as his 
predecessor, is one of the straightest men fora politician I 
have ever encountered. It was Mr. Brodritk’s hand that 
fired the mine that exploded the Rosebery ministry.- On 
June 21 1895, Sir H. Campbell Bannerman, the War Sec- 
retary, announced with decent expressions of regret the 
retirement of the Duke’of Cambridge. Before the excite- 
ment and prestige of this much-longed-for administrative 
change had died down, Mr. Brodrick rose up and declared 
that the store of small-arms ammunition was inadequate 
for sudden emergency, and was not sufficient to do more 
than meet the current wants of the service. Sir Campbell 
Bannerman contradicted Mr. Brodrick, and the question 
largely became one of character; since on questions of 
public safety the: House of Commons is no less patriotic 
than other legislatures. The House of Commons believed 
Mr. Brodrick, and on a division placed the ministers in a 
minority of seven. SirH. Campbell Bannerman regarded 
the vote as a personal affront, and resigned. The govern- 
ment accompanied him into retirement. As Under-Sccre- 
tary at the War Office, Mr. Brodrick has had an extremely 
difficult task. He has introduced the army estimates, and 
defended a congested and ill-managed department with a 
skill and urbanity worthy of a better cause. The domi- 
nant note in Mr. Brodrick’s personality is that of intrepid 
integrity. What he says he means, aud what he says, he 
believes to-be true. Mr. George Wyndham’s failure to 
secure the most responsible post outside the cabinet— 
namely, the representation of the Foreign Office in the 
House of Commons—isa surprise. Mr. Brodrick, however, 
if not the more accomplished, is the stronger man, and his 
appointment is an agreeable break to=the recent practice 
of continually enlarging what is colloquially known as 
‘*The Cecil Gang” in the government. Mr. Brodrick, 


~jike Mr. Curzon, was President of the Oxford Union, and 


stepped straight from the university to the House of Com- 
mons in 1880. He is industrious and painstaking, forty- 
two years of age, is the eldest son of a viscount; and should 
go far. 


THE ALDERSHOT COMMAND. 


Another change, of perhaps even greater importance in 
the personnel of the great posts: under the crown, is the 
substitution of Sir Redvers Buller as commander of the 
Aldershot District, in succession to the Duke of. Con- 
naught. The latter has gained golden opinions during 
the five years of his command. , Within the narrow lines 
laid down during the autumn manceuvres at Salisbury, 
the Duke of Connaught (who was opposed to his succes- 
sor in the Aldershot command) conducted his operations 
in such a manner as to win the unfeigned commendation 
of practised soldiers. Sir Redvers Buller is a strong, hard 
man. He was one of Wolseley’s men, was with him on 


‘the Red River expedition, in Ashanti, throughout the Zulu 


war, and was chief of the staff in the abortive Nile expe- 
dition. Buller has been well described as ‘a stern, ruth- 
less, and saturnine man. It is understood that if the Vene- 
zuela message of President Cleveland had led to war, 
Buller would have had command of any re-enforcement 

that might have been sent to Canada, and would have if 
the Queen’s forces in the campaign. The commander of 
the Aldershot District is a very important personage in the 
military Jierarchy, and the appointment will be held 
during Buller’s tenure of office by the strongest all-round 
soldier in the army at the present time. He has filled the 


position of Adjutant-General at the War Office, and is thor- — 


oughly acquainted with the defects of that interesting in- 
stitution—a knowledge which gives him some advantage 


over his younger rival, Lord Khartum, whose services — 


have lain outside the circumference of War Office con- 
trol, and whose advent to the central administration is 
regarded with holy horror by the Tite Barnacles of Pall 
Mall. Sir Redvers Buller is well born, is a man of prop- 
erty and estate. He is not indifferent to the amenities of 
life. He can order a dinner, and when off duty can tell a 
good story; is a good friend, a dangerous enemy—in short, 
a man and a soldier in whom the country trusts. He is 
not supposed at the present time to burn with enthusiasm 
for the commander-in-chief, Lord Wolseley. Buller him- 
self was the nomination of the late government’ for the 
post of commander-in-chief. 


THE ROUGEMONT FRAUD. 


The echoes of the Rougemont fraud have probably 
Having been be- 
hind the scenes while preparations for its exposure were 
being perfected, I was unable to refer to it without breach 
of confidence, but the skill and pertinacity of Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, the editor of the Daily Chronicle, in the ana- 
lytical destruction of a charlatan who had been accepted 
by the British Association on his own valuation, and who 
had fastened himself upon a publishing firm of the high- 
est character, is as interesting, in its way, as the exposure 
of George Psalmanazar or of the Tichborne claimant. 
Rougemont—or Grin, which is his real name—was not the 
sole author of his deceptive story. He had assistants | 
ARNOLD WHITE. 
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XIII. 


ushered in and announced, had found in the act 

of helping himself to a cup of tea at the table 
apparently just prepared—Harold Brookenham 

arrived at the ipoint with a dash so direct as to leave the 
visitor an option between but two suppositions: that of a 
desperate plunge, t have his shame soon over, or that of 
the acquired habit Of such appeals,which had taught him 
the easiest way. There was no great sharpness in the 


| ROTD BROOKENHAM, whom Mr. Cashmore, 


face of Mr. Cashmore, who was, somehow, massive with- 


out majesty; yet he might not have been proof against 
the suspicion that his young friend’s embarrassment was 
an. easy preeaution, a Conscious corrective to the danger 
of audacity. It would not hive been impessible to divine 
that if, Harold shut his eyes and jumped, it was mainly 
for the appearance of doing so, Experience seemed to 
show that one might get a five-pound note as one got a 
light for a cigarette, but one had to check the friendly 
impulse to ask for it in the same way. Mr. Cashmore 
had in fact looked surprised, yet not, on the whole, so 
surprised as the young man seemed to have expected of 
him. There was almost a quiet grace in the combination 
of promptitude and diffidence with which Harold took 
over the responsibility of all proprietorship of the crisp 


‘ morsel of paper that he slipped with slow firmness into the 


pocket of his waistcoat, rubbing it gently, in its passage, 
against the delicately buff-colored duck of which that 
varment was composed. ‘‘So quite too awfully kind of 
you that I really don’t know what to say ’"—there was a 
marked recall, in the manner of this speech, of the sweet- 
ness of his mother’s droop and the tenderness of her wail. 
It was as if he had been moved for the moment to moral- 
ize, but the eyes he raised to his benefactor had the odd- 
est effect of marking that personage bimself as the source 
of the lesson. 

‘ Mr. Cashmore,who would have been very red-headed if 
he had not been very bald, showed a single eye-glass and 
a long upper lip; he was large and jaunty, with little pet- 
lant movements and intense ejaculations that were not 
in the line of his type. ‘* You ane anything you like 
if you don’t say you'll repay. it. hat’s always nonseuse 
—I bate it.” 

Harold remained sad, but.showed himself really supe- 
rior. Then I won't say it.” Pensively, a minute, he 
appeared to figure the words, in their absurdity, on the 
lips of some young man not, like himself, tactful. ‘I 
know just what you mean.” 

* But I think, you know, that you ought to tell your 
father,” Mr. Cashmore said, 

Tell him I've borrowed of you?” 

Mr. Ceshmore good-humoredly demurred. It would 
serve me right—it’s so shocking my having listened to 
you. Tell him, certainly,” he went on after an instant. 
* But what IT mean is that if you’re in such straits you 
should speak to him like a man.” - 

Hisrold smiled as at the innocence of a friend who could 
suppose lim not to have exhausted that resource. 
alivays speaking to him like a man, and that’s just what 
puts him so awfully out. He denies to my face that I 
am one, One would suppose, to hear him, not only that 
Im asmall objectionable child, but that I’m scarcely even 
human. He doesn’t conceive me as with any wants.” 

* Oh,” Mr. Cashmore laughed, ‘‘ you’ve all—you young- 
Sters—as many wants, I know, as an advertisement page 
of the Fimes.” 

Harold showed an admiration. ‘* That’s awfully good. 
If you think you ought to speak of it,” he continued, ‘‘ do 
it rather to mamma.” He noted the hour. ‘Tl go, if 
you'll excuse me, to give you the chance.” ) 

The visitor referred to his own watch, ‘It’s your 
mother herself who gives the chances—the chances you 
take.” 

Harold looked kind and simple. ‘* She Aas come in, I 
know. She'll be with you in a moment.” 

Ile was half-way to the door, but Mr.Cashmore, though 
so easy, had not done with him. ‘‘I suppose you mean 
that if it’s only your mother who’s told, you may depeud 
on hér to shield you.” 

Harold’ turned this over as if it were a questionable 
sovereign, but on second thoughts he wonderfully smiled. 
‘Do you-think that after you've let me have it you can 
tell? You could, of course, if you hadn't.” He appeared 
to work if out for Mr. Cashmore’s benefit. ‘* But I don’t 
mind,” he added, *‘ your telling mamma.” 

* Don't mind, you mean, really, its annoying her so 
awfully?” 


The invitation to repent thrown off in this could only ~ 


strike the young man as absurd—it was so previous to 
any enjoyment. Harold liked things in their proper or- 
der; but, at the same time, his evolutions were quick. 
* 1 dare say Iam selfish, but what I was thinking of was 
that the terrific wigging, don’t you know ?—well, Td take 
it from fer. SheKnows about one’s life—about our having 
t go on, by no fault of our own, as our parents start us. 
She knows all about wants—no oue has more than mam- 

Mr. Cashmore stared, but there was amusement in it 
too. .** So she'll say it’s all right?” 

“Oh no; she’ll let me have it hot. But she'll recog- 
nize that, at such a pass, more must be done for a fellow, 
and that may lead to something —indirectly, don’t you see? 
for she won't fell my father, she'll only, in her own way, 
work on him—that will put me on a better footing, and 
for which, therefore, at bottom, I shall have to thank 
you.” 

The eye assisted by Mr. Cashmore’s glass had fixed, 
during this address, with a discernible growth of some- 
thing like alarm, the subject of his beneficenee. The 
thread of their relations somehow lost itself in this subtler 
twist, and he fell back on mere stature, position and prop- 
erty, things always convenient in the presence of crook- 
edness. ‘‘I shall say nothing to your mother, but I 
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think I shall be rather glad that you’re not a son of 
mine.” 

Harold wondered at this new element in their talk. 
‘‘Do your sons never—?” 

‘‘Borrow money of their mother’s visitors?” Mr. 
Cashmore had taken him up, ready, evidently, quite to 
satisfy him; but the question was caught on the wing by 
Mrs. Brookenham herself, who had opened the door as 
her friend spoke and who quickly advanced with an echo 
of it. 

‘* Lady Fanny’s visitors?”—and, though her eyes rather 
avoided than met his own, she seemed to cover her lady- 
ship’s husband with a vague but competent sympathy. 
‘* What on earth are you saying to Harold about them?” 
Thus it was that, at the end of a few minutes, Mr. Cash- 
more, on the sofa face to face with her, found his con- 
sciousness quite purged of its actual sense of his weakness 
and a new turn given to the idea of what, in one’s very 
drawing-room, might go on behind one’s back. Harold 
had quickly vanished—had been tacitly disposed of, and 
Mrs. Brook’s caller had moved, even in the short space of 
time, so far in quite another direction as to have drawn 
from her the little cold question: ‘‘* Presents’? You 
don’t mean money?” 

He clearly felt the importance of expressing at least by 
his silence and his eye-glass what he meant. ‘‘ Her ex- 
travagance is beyond everything, and though there are 
bills enough, God Knows, that do come in to me, I don’t 
see how she pulls through unless there are others that go 
elsewhere.” 

Mrs. Brookenham had given him his tea—her own she 
had placed on a small table near her, and she could now 
respond freely to the impulse felt, on this, of settling her- 
self to something Of real interest. Except to Harold she 
was incapable of reproach, though there were shades, of 
course, in her resignation, and her daughter’s report of 
her to Mr. Longdon as conscious of an absence of preju- 
dice would have been justified, for a spectator, by the 
particular feeling that Mr. Cashmore’s speech caused her 
to disclose. What did this feeling wonderfully appear 
unless strangely irrelevant? ‘‘I’ve no patience when I 
hear you talk as if you weren’t horribly rich.” 

He looked at her an instant as if with the fancy that 
she might have derived that impression from Harold. 


‘* What has that to do with it? Does arich man enjoy. 


any more than a poor his wife’s making a fool of him?” 
Her eyes opened »wider: it was one of her very few 
ways of betraying amusement. There was little indeed 


to be amused at herevexcept his choice of the- particular. 


invidious name. ‘‘ You kuow I don't believe a word you. 


say. 


Mr. Cashmore drank his tea, thén rose to carry the cup | 


somewhere and put it down, declining, with a motion, any 
assistance. When he was on the sofa again he resumed 


their intimate talk. °‘I like tremendously to be with you, | 


but you mustn't think I’ve come lrere to let you say to me 
such dreadful things as that.” He wasan odd compound, 
Mr. Cashmore, and the air of personal good health, the 
untarnished bloom which sometimes lent a monstrous 


serenity to his mention of the barely mentionable, wa8'on. 


oceasion balanced or matched by his playful application 
of extravagant terms to matters of much less moment. 
“You know what I come to you for, Mrs. Brook: I 


eo’ ‘And Im also watching you,” Mrs. Brook lucidly con- 


won't come any more if you're going to be horrid and 


impossible.” 
‘*You come to me, I suppose, because—for my deep 


misfortune, I assure you—I've a kind of vision’ “of 


things, of the wretched miseries in which you all’ knot 
yourselves up, which you yourselves are as. littlé blessed 
with asif, tumbling about together in your heap, you were 
a litter of blind kittens.” | 
‘*Awfully good, that—you do lift the burden of my 
trouble!” He bad laughed out, in the manner of the man 
who made notes, for platform use, of things that. might 
serve; but the next moment he was grave again, as if his 


observation had reminded him of Harold’s praise of his_ 


wit. It was in this spirit that he abruptly brought out. 
‘* Where, by-the-way, is your daughter?” | 

‘“‘T haven’t the least idea. “I do all I can to enter into 
her life, but- you can’t get into a railway train while it’s 
on the rush.” 

Mr. Cashmore swung back to hilarity. ‘‘ You give me 
lots of things. Do you mean she’s so ‘fast’?” He could 
keep the ball going. | 

Mrs. Brookenham hesitated. ‘‘ No; she’s a tremendous 
dear, and we’re great friends. But she has her free young 
life. which, by that law of our time that I’m ei | only 
want, like all other laws, once I know what they are, to 


accept—she has her precious freshness of feeling which I 


say to mysclf that, so far as control is conéerned, I ought 
to respect. I try to get her to sit with me, and she does 
so Often, because she’s kind. But before I know it she 
leaves me again: she feels that her presence makes a dif- 
ference in one’s liberty of talk.” cielo 
Mr. Cashmore was struck by this picture. ‘‘ That’s 
awfully charming of her.” | | 
‘*Isn’t it too dear?” The thought of it, for Mrs. Brook, 
seemed fairly to open out vistas. ‘‘ The modern danghter!” 
‘* But not the ancient mother!” Mr. Cashmore smiled. 
She shook her head with a world of accepted woe. 
‘** Give me back, give me back one hour of my youth’? 
Oh, [I haven’t a single thrill left to answer a compliment. 
I sit here now face to face with things as they are. They 
come in their turn, I assure you—and they find me,” Mrs. 
Brook sighed, “ready. Nanda has stepped on the stage, 
and I give her up the house. Besides,” she went on 
musingly, “it’s awfully interesting. It ¢s the modern 
daughter—we’re really ‘doing’ her, the child and I: and 
as the modern has always been my own note—I’ve gone 
in, I mean, frankly for my very own Time—who is one, 
after all, that one should pretend to decline to go where it 
may lead?” Mr. Cashmore was unprepared with an an- 
swer to this question, and his hostess continued in a dif- 


ferent tone: ‘It’s sweet her sparing one!” rie 
| 


_ This, for the visitor, was firmer ground. ‘‘Do you 
mean about talking before her?” 

Mrs. Brook’s assent was positively tender, ‘‘ She won’t 
have a difference in my freedom. It’s as if the dear thing 
knew, don’t you see? what we must keep back. She wants 
us not to have to think.¢ It’s quite maternal!” she mused 
again. Then, as if with the pleasure of presenting it to 
him-afresh: ‘* That’s the modern daughter!” 

** Well,” said Mr. Cashmore, ‘‘I can’t help wishing she 
were a trifle less considerate. In that case I might find 
her with you, and | may tell you frankly that 1 get more 
from her than I do from you,: She has the great merit 
for me, in the first place, of. not being such an admirer of 
my wife.” 

Mrs. Brookenham took this up with interest. ‘* No— 
you're right; she doesn’t, as 1 do, see Lady Fanny, and 
that’s a kind of mercy.” : | 

‘‘There you are, then, you inconsistent creature,” he 
cried with a laugh; ‘‘ after all you do believe me. You 
recognize how benighted it would be for your daughter 
not to feel that Fanny’s bad.” 

‘You're too tiresome, my dear man,” Mrs. Brook re- 
turned, “with your ridiculous simplifications. Fanny’s 
not ‘bad’; she’s magnificently good—in the sense of being 
generous and simple and true, too adorably unaffected 
and without the least mesguinerie. She's a great calm 
silver statue.” : 

Mr. Cashmore showed, on this, something of the strength 
that comes from the practice of publie debate. ‘* Then 
why are you glad that your daughter doesn’t like her?” 

Mrs. Brook smiled as with the sadness of having too 
much totriumph. ‘‘ Because I’m not, like Fanny, with- 
out meaguinerie. I’m not generous and simple. I’m ex- 
uggeratedly anxious about Nanda. I care, in spite of 
myself, for what people may say. Your wife doesn’t— 
she towers above them. I can be a_ shade less brave 
through the chance of my girl’s not happening to feel her 
as the rest of us do.” | 

Mr. Cashmore too heavily followed. ‘* To ‘feel’ her?” 

Mrs. Brook floated over. ‘‘ There would be, in tliat 
case perhaps, something to hint to her not to shriek on 
the house-tops. When you say,” she continued, ‘ that 
one admits, as regards Fanny, anything wrong, you per- 
vert dreadfully what one does freely grant—that she’s a 
glorious pagan. It’s a real relief to know such a type— 
il’s like a flash of insight into history. None the less, if 
you ask me why then it isn’t all right for young things to 
‘shriek’ as I say, I have my answer perfectly ready.” 
After which, as her visitor seemed not only too reduced 
to doubt it. but too baffled to distinguish audibly, for his 
credit, between resignation and admiration, she produced: 
“*Because she’s purely instinctive. Her instincts are 
splendid—but it's terrific.” 
**’Phat’s all I ever maintained it to be!’ Mr. Cashmore 
cried. ‘‘It 7s terrific.” 

‘* Well,” his friend answered, ‘‘?’m watching her. 
We're all watching her. It’s like some great natural 
poetic thing—an Alpine sunrise or a big high tide.” 

‘*You’re amazing!” Mr. Cashmore laughed. ‘I’m 
watching her too.” 


tinted.< *‘ What I don’t for a moment believe is that her 
bills are paid by any one. It’s mach more probable,” she 
sagaciously observed, that they’re not paid at all.” 
* Oh, well, if she can get on that way—!” | 
“*There can’t be a place in London,” Mrs. Brook pur- 
sued, ‘* where they're not delighted to dress such a wo- 
mau. She shows things, don’t you see? as some great 
quiet wall shows placards and posters. And what proof 


‘can you adduceé?” she asked. 


Mr. Cashmore had grown restless; he picked a stray 
thread off the knee of his trousers. ‘‘ Ah, when you talk 
about ‘adducing ’—!” He appeared to intimate. as if with 
the hint that if she didn’t take care she might bore him, 
that it was the kind of word he used only in the House of 


Commons. 


** When I talk about it you can’t meet me,” she placidly 
returned. But she fixed him with her weary penetration. 
‘* You try to’ believe what you can’t believe, in order to 
give yourself excuses. And she does the same—only less, 
‘for she recognizes less, in general, the need of them. She’s 
so grant aud simple.” 

_ Poor Mr. Cashmore stared. ‘‘Grander and simpler 
than I, you mean?” 

Mrs. Brookenham thought. ‘‘ Not simpler—no; but 
very much grander. She wouldn't, in the case you con- 
ceive, recognize really the need of what you conceive.” 

Mr. Caslimore wondered—it was almost mystic. ‘I 
don’t understand you.” 

Mrs. Brook seeing ‘it all from dim depths, tracked it 
further and further. ‘*‘ We've talked her over so!” | 

Mr. Cashmore groaned as if too conscious of it. ‘* In- 


deed we have!” 


“I mean we”—iind it was wonderful how her accent 
discriminated. ‘‘ We’ve talked you too—but of course 
we talk every one.” She had a pause through which 
there glimmered a ray from luminous hours, the inner in- 
timacy which, privileged as he was, he couldn't pretend 
to share; then she broke out almost impatiently: ‘* We're 
looking after her—leave her to us!” | ; 

He looked suddenly so curious as to seem really envi- 
ous, but he tried to throw it off. ‘* I doubt if, after all, 
you're good for her.” | 

But Mrs. Brookenham knew. ‘‘She’s just the sort of 
person we are good for, and the thing for her is to be with 
us as much as possible—just live with us naturally and 
easily, listen to our talk, feel our confidence in ber, be 
kept up, don’t you know? by the sense of what we expect 
of her splendid type, and so, little by little, let our influ- | 
ence act. What I meant to say just now is that I do per- 
fectly see her taking what you call presents.” 

‘Well, then,” Mr. Cashmore inquired, ‘‘ what do you 
want more?” 

Mrs. Brook hung- fire an instant—she seemed on the 
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point of telling him. ‘I don’t see her, as I said, recog- 
nizing the obligation.” me 

The obligation—?” | 

“To give anything back. Anything at ‘all.” Mrs. 
Brook was positive. ‘* The comprehension of petty cal- 
culations? Never!” | 

‘*] don’t say the calculations are petty,” Mr. Cashmore 
objected. 

‘+ Well, she’s a great creature. If she does fuall—”’ His 
hostess lost herself in the view, which was at last all be- 
fore her. ‘‘ Be sure we shall all know it.” | 

‘*That’s exactly what I’m afraid of!” 

‘‘Then don’t be afraid till we do. She would fall, as it 
were, on us, don’t you see? and,” said Mrs. Brook with 
decision this time in her. head-shake, ‘* that couldn’t be, 
We must keep her up—‘that’s your guarantee. It’s rather 


too much,” she added with the same increase of briskness, - 


‘‘to have to keep you up too. Be very sure that if Carrie 
really wavers—”" 

Carrie?” 

His interruption was clearly too vague to be sincere, 
and it was as such that, going straight on, she treated it. 
‘‘T shall never again give her three minutes’ attention. To 
answer to you for Fanny without being able—” 

‘*To answer to Fanny for me, do you mean?” He had 
flushed quickly as if he awaited her there. ‘It wouldn’t 
suit you, you contend? Well then, I hope it will ease'you 
off,” he went on with spirit, ‘‘ to know that I wholly loathe 
Mrs. Donner.” 

Mrs. Brook, staring, met the announcement witli an 
absolute change of color. ‘‘ And since when, pray?” It 
wus as if a fabric had crumbled. ‘* She was-here but the 
other day,and as full of you, poor thing, as an egg of meat,” 

Mr. Cashmore could only blush for her. ‘‘ I don’t say 
she wasn’t. My life’s a burden from her.” 

Nothing, for a spectator, could have been so odd as 


Mrs. Brook’s disappointment unless it had been her deter-- 


mination. ‘* Have you done with her already?” 

‘*One has never done with‘a buzzing insect—” 

‘‘Until one has literally killed it?” Mrs. Brookenham 
wailed. ‘‘I can't take thit from you, my dear man: it 
was yourself who originally distilled the poison that 
courses through her veins.” He jumped up, at this, as 
if he couldn't bear it, presenting as he walked across the 
room, however, a large, foolish, fugitive back, on which 
her eyes rested as on a proof of her penetration. ‘‘1f you 
- spoil everything by trying to deceive me, how can I help 


He had looked, in his restlessness, at a picture or two, 
but he finally turned round. ‘* With whom is it you talk 
us over? With Petherton and his friend Mitchy? . With 
your beloved Mr. Vanderbank? With your awful Duch- 
ess?” 

‘‘ You know my little circle, and you’ve not always de- 
spised it.” She met him on his return with a figure that 
had visibly flashed for her. ‘* Don’t foul your own nest! 
Remember that, after all, we’ve more or less produced 
you.” She had a smile that attenuated a little her image, 
for there were things that, on a second thought, he ap- 
peared ready to take from her. She patted the sofa as 
if to invite him again to be seated, and, though he still 
stood before her, it was with a face that seemed to show 
how her touch went home. ‘‘ You Know I’ve never quite 
thought you do us full honor, but it was because she took 
you for one of us that Carrie first—” | 

At this, to stop her, he dropped straight into the seat. 
‘*T assure you there has really been nothing.” With a 
continuation of his fidget he pulled out his watch. “ Won’t 
she come in at all?” 

‘*Do you mean Nanda?” 

‘*'Talk me over with her,” he smiled, “if you like. If 

ou don’t believe Mrs. Donner is dust and ashes to me,” 
he continued, ‘‘ you do little justice to your daughter.” 

‘*Do you wish to break it to me that you’re in love 
with her?” a. 

He hesitated, but only as if to give weight to his reply. 
‘‘Awfully. I can’t tell you how like her.” 

She wondered. ‘‘And pray how will that heip me? 
Help me, I mean, to help you. Is it what I’m to tell- 
your wife?” 

He sat looking away, but he evidently had lis idea, 
which he at last produced. ‘‘ Why wouldn't it be just 
the thing? It would exactly prove my purity.” 

There might have been in her momentary silence a hint 
of acceptance of it as a practical. contribution to their 
problem, and there were indeed several lights in which it 
could be considered. Mrs. Brook, on a quick survey, se- 
lected the ironic. ‘‘I see, I see. I might, by the same 
law, arrange somehow that Lady Fanny should find lier- 
self in love with Edward. That would ‘ prove’ her puri- 
_ty. And you could be quite: at ease,” she laughed—‘‘ he 
wouldn't make any presents!” 

Mr. Cashmore regarded her with a candor that was 
almost a reproach to her mirth. ‘‘I like your daughter 
better than [ like you.” | 

But it only amused her more. ‘‘Is that perhaps be- 
cause J don’t prove your purity?” 

What he might have replied remained in the air, for the 
door opened so exactly at the moment she spoke that he 
rose again with a start and the butler, coming in, received 
her inquiry full in the face. This functionary’s answer 
to it, however, had no more than the usual austerity. 
‘*Mr. Vanderbank and Mr. Longdon.” | 

These visitors took. a minute to appear, and Mrs. Brook, 
not stirring—still only looking, from the sofa, calmly up 


at Mr. Cashmore—used the time, it might have seemed, _. 


for correcting any impression of undue levity made by 
her recent question. ** Where did you last mect Nanda?” 


He glanced at the door to see if he were heard. ‘‘ At 


the Grendons’.” 

you do go there?” 

“I went over from Hicks the other day for an hour.” 

Carrie was there?’ 

“Yes. It was a dreadful horrid bore. But I talked 
only to your daughter.” t 

She got up—the others were at hand, and she offered. 
Mr: Cashmore a face that might have struck him as 
Strange. ‘‘It’s serious.” | 

‘* Serious?”—he had no eyes for the others. 

‘*She didn’t tell me.” 

He gave a sound; controlled by discretion, which snf- 
ficed, none the less, to make Mr. Longdon—beholding him 
_ for the first time—receive it with a little of the stiffness 
of a person greeted with a guffaw. Mr. Cashmore visibly 


liked this silence of Nanda’s about their meeting. 


- almost smiled with it. ‘‘ For us.’ 
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Mrs. Brookenham, who had introduced Mr. Cashmore to 
the elder of her visitors, had alsu found, in serving these 
gentlemen with tea, a chance to edge at him with an in- 
tensity not to be resisted: ‘‘ Talk to Mr. Longdon—take 
him off there.” She had indicated the sofa at the opposite 
end of the room, and had set him an example by possess- 
ing herself, in the place she already occupied, of Vander- 
bank. This arrangement, however, when she had made 
it, constituted for her, in her own corner, the ground of 
- instant appeal. ‘* Will he hate me any worse for doing 
that?” 

Vanderbank glanced at the others. ‘‘ Will Cashmore, 
do you mean?” 

‘* Dear no—I don’t care whom he hates. But with Mr. 
Longdon'I want to avoid mistakes.” 

‘‘Then don’t try quite so hard!’ Vanderbank laughed. 
‘*Ts that your reason for throwing him into Cashmore’s 
arms?” 

‘* Yes, precisely—so that I shall have these few mo- 
ments to ask you for directions: you must know him, by 
this time, so well. I only want, Heaven knows, to be as 
nice to him as I possibly can.” 

‘*That’s quite the best thing for you and altogether 
why, this afternoon, I brought him: he might have better 
luck in finding you—it was he who suggested it—than he 
has had by himself. I’m in a general way,” Vanderbank 
added, ‘‘ watching over him.” ! 

‘*T see—and he’s watching over you.” Mrs. Brook’s 
lovely vacancy had already taken in so much. ‘‘ He wants 
to judge of what I may be doing to you—he wants to save 
you from me. He quite detests me.” 

Vanderbank, with the interest as well as the amuse- 
ment of this, fairly threw himself back. ‘{ There's no- 
body like you—you’re too magnificent!” 

‘*l am; and that I can look the truth in the face and 
not be jangry or silly about it is, as you know, the one 
thing in the world for which I think a bit well of myself.” 

**Oh know—I know; you’re too wonderful!” 

Mrs. Brookenham, in a brief pause, completed her con- 
sciousness. ‘* They’re doing beautifully—he’s taking 
Cashmore with a seriousness!” 

_‘**And with what is Cashmore taking him?” 

- **With the hope that, from one moment to another, 
Nanda may come in.” 

But how on earth does that concern him?” 

“Through an extraordinary fancy he has suddenly 
taken to her.” Mrs. Brook had been swift to master the 
facts. ‘‘ He has been meeting her at Tishy’s, and she has 


talked to him so effectually about his behavior that she 


has quite made him cease to think about Carrie. He pre- 
fers her now—and of course she’s much nicer.” 

Vanderbank’s attention, it was clear, had now been 
fully seized. ‘‘She’s much nicer. Rather! What you 
mean is,’’ he asked the next moment, ‘‘ that Nanda, this 
afternoon, has been the object of his call?” 

Yes—really; though he tried to keep it 4rom me. 
She makes him feel,” she went on, ‘‘so inn®eent and 
good,” 

Her companion, for a moment, said nothing; and then 
at last: ‘‘ And will she come in?” ena 

‘*T haven’t the least idea.” 

**Don’t you know where she is?” 

‘*T suppose she’s with Tishy, who has returned to 
town.” 

Vanderbank turned this over. ‘‘Is that your system 
now—to ask no questions?” 

‘*Why should I ask any—when I want her life to be as 
much as possible like my. own? It’s simply that the 
hour has struck, as you know, From the moment she 7s 
down, the only thing for us is to live as friends. I think 
it’s so vulgar,” Mrs. Brook sighed, ‘* not to bave the same 
good manners with one’s children as one has with other 
people. She asks me nothing.” 

‘** Nothing?” Vanderbank echoed. 

‘** Nothing.” 

He paused again; after which, ‘‘ It’s very disgusting!” 
he exclaimed. Then as she took it up as he had taken 
her word of a moment before, ‘‘ It’s very preposterous,” 
he continued. 7 

Mrs. Brook appeared at a loss. ‘‘Do you mean her 
helping him?” 

‘It’s not of Nanda I’m speaking—it’s of him.” Van- 
derbank spoke with a certain impatience. ‘‘ His being 
with her in any sort of direct relation at all. His mixing 
her up with his not very tidy muddles.” 

Mrs. Brook looked intelligent and wan about it, but also 
perfectly good-humored. ‘‘ My dear man, he 7s such a 
perfect ass!” | 

Vanderbank laughed in spite of himself. ‘‘And does 
that make it any better?” 

Mrs. Brook thought, but presently had a light—she 

‘Then more wofully, 
‘* Don’t you want Carrie to be saved?” she asked. 

should 1? Nota jot. Carrie be hanged!” 

‘** But it’s for Fanny,” Mrs. Brook protested. ‘‘If Car- 
rie 7s rescued, it’s a pretext the less for her.” As the 
young man looked for an instant rather gloomily vague 
she softly quavered: ‘‘I suppose you don't positively 
want her to bolt?” 

-**To polt?”’ 

‘*Surely I’ve not to remind you at this time of day how 
Captain fies Dougie is always round the corner with 
the post-chaise, and how tight, on our side, we’re all 
clutching her.” ; 

‘*But why not let her go?” | 

Mrs. Brook, at this, showed a sentiment more sharp. 
*“*Go’? Then what would become of us?” She recalled 
his wandering fancy. ‘‘ She’s the delight of our life.” 

“Oh!” Vanderbank sceptically murmured. 

‘*She’s the ornament of our circle,” his Companion in- 
sisted. _‘*She will, she won’t—she won't, she will! It’s 
the excitement, every day, of plucking the daisy over.” 
Vanderbank’s attention, as she spoke, had attached itself, 
across the room, to Mr. Longdon; it gave her thus an 
image of the way his imagination had just seemed to her 
to stray, and she saw a reason in it moreover for her 
coming up in another place. ‘‘Isn’t he rather rich?” She 
allowed the question all its effect of abruptness. 
¥ Vanderbank looked round at her. ‘I haven't the least 
idea.” | 

‘‘Not after becoming so intimate? It’s usually, with 
people, the very first thing I get my impression of.” 
There came into her face, for another glance at their 
friend, no crudity of curiosity, but an expression more 
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tenderly wistful. ‘‘ He must have some mysterious box 
under his bed.” 

‘* Down in Suffolk ?—a miser’s hoard? Who knows? I 
dare say,” Vanderbank went on. ‘‘ He isn't a miser, but 
he strikes me as careful.” 

Mrs. Brook meanwhile had thought it out. ‘* Then he 
has something to be careful of; it would take something 
really handsome to inspire in a man.like him that sort 
of interest. With his small expenses ali these years, his 
savings must be immense. And how could he have pro- 
posed to mamma unless he had originally had money?” 

If Vanderbank hesitated he also Jaughed. ‘* You must 
remember your mother refused him.” 

‘*Ah, but not because there was not enough.” 

“ No—I imagine the force of the blow, for him, was 
just in the other reason.” 

** Well, it would have been in that one, just as much, 
if that one had been the other.” Mrs. Brook was saga- 
cious, though a trifle obscure, and she pursued the next 
moment: ‘‘Mamma was so sincere. The fortune was 
nothing to her. That shows it was immense.” 

‘It couldn’t have been as great as your logic,” Vander- 
bank | ‘“‘but of course if it has been growing ever 
since—!” | 

‘**T can see it grow while he sits there,” Mrs. Brook de- 
clared. But her logic had in fact its own law, and her 


neXt transition was an equal jump. ‘‘It was too lovely, 
the frankness of your admission a minute ago that J af- 
‘ fect him uncannily. Ah, don’t spoil it by explanations!” 
beautifully pleaded; ‘‘ he’s not the first and he won't 
‘be the last with whom I shall not have been what they 


call a combination. The only thing that matters is that 
I shoukin’t, if possible, make the case worse.. So you 
must guide me. What is one to do?” 

Vanderbank, now amused again, looked at her kindly.- 
‘Be yourself, my dear woman. Obey your fine in- 
stincis,” 

‘*How can you be,” she sweetly asked, ‘‘so hideously 
hypocritical? . You know as well as you sit there that my 
‘fine instincts are the thing in the world you're mosi in 


-terror of. ‘Be myself’?” she echoed. “What you would ~ 


like to say is: ‘Be somebody else—that’s your only 
chance.’ ell, try—T'll try.” | 

He laughed again, shaking his head. ‘‘ Don’t—don’t!” 

‘* You mean it’s too hopeless? There’s no way of ef- 
facing the bad impression or of starting a good one?” 
On this, with a drop of his mirth, he met her eyes, and 
for an instant, through the superficial levity of their talk, 
they might have appeared to sound each other. It lasted 
oe Mrs. Brook went on: ‘‘I should really like not to lose 
iim.” 

Vanderbank hesitated, but at last he said: ‘I think you 
won't lose him.” 

‘*Do you mean you'll help me, Van—you will?” Her 
voice had at moments the most touching tones of any in 
England, and, humble, helpless, affectionate, she spoke 
with a familiarity of friendship. ‘‘It's for the sense of 
ae with mamma,’’ she explained. ‘‘ He’s simply full 
of her.” 

‘‘Oh, I know. He’s prodigious.” 

‘*He has told you more—he comes back to it?” Mrs. 
Brook eagerly asked. | | 

‘* Well,” the young man replied a trifle evasively, 
** we've had a great deal of talk, and he’s the jolliest old 
boy possible, and in short I like him.” 

‘** IT see,” said Mrs. Brook blandly, ‘‘ and hé likes you, in 
return, as much as he despises me. That makes it all right 
—-makes me someliow so happy for you. There’s some- 
thing in him—what is it?—that suggests the oncle d Amé- 
rique, the eccentric benefactor, the fairy godmother. He’s 
a little of an old woman—but all the better for it.” She 
hung fire but an instant before she pursued: ** What can 
we make him do for you?” | 8 

Vanderbank, at this, was very blank. ~‘ Do for me?” 

‘*‘ How can any onc love you,” she asked, ‘* without 


wanting to show it.in some way? You know all the ways, 


dear Van,” she breathed, “‘in which J want to shew it.” 
, He might have known them, something suddenly fixed 
in his face’ appeared to say, but they were not What was, 
on this speech of hers, most immediately present to him. 
**That, for instance, is the tone not to take with him.” 
‘*'There you are!” she sighed with discouragément. 
** Well, only teld me.” Then as he said nothing: ‘“ I must 
be more like mamma?” 
His smile confessed to his feeling an awkwardness. 
‘* You’re perhaps not quite enough like her.” ; 
‘*Oh, I know that if he deplores me as I am now, she 
would have done so quite as much; in fact probably, as see- 


ing it nearer, a good deal more. She would have despised ° 


me even more than he. But if it’s a question,” Mrs. Brook 
went on,‘ of not saying what mamma wouldn't, how can 
I know, don’t you see? what she would have said?” Mrs. 
Brock became as wonderful as if she saw in her friend’s 
face some admiring reflection of the fine freedom of mind 
that--in such a connection quite as much as in any other 
—she could always show. ‘* Of course I revere mamma 
just as much as he does, and there was everything in. her 
to revere. But she was none the less, in every way, a 
charming woman too, and I don't knew, after ull, do 1? 
what even she—in their peculiar relation—muy not have 
said to him.” 

Vanderbank’s laugh camé back. ‘‘ Very good—very 
good, I return to my first idea. Try with him whatever 
comes into your head. You're a woman of genius, after 
all, and genius mostly justifies itself. To make you right,” 
he went on pleasantly and inexorably, ‘‘ might perhaps 
be to make you wrong. Since you dare so great-a charm, 
trust it not at allorallinall. That. I dure say, is all you 
can do. Therefore—yes—be yourself.” ie 

These remarks were followed on either side by the repe- 
tition of a somewhat intenser mutual gaze, though indecd 


the speaker’s eyes had more the air of meeting his friend's © 


than of seeking them. ‘‘I can’t be you, certainly, Van,” 
Mrs. Brook sadly brought forth. 2 

“| know what you mean by that,” he rejoined in a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ You mean I'm hypocritical.” 

** Hy pocritical?” 

diplomatic and caleulating—I don’t show him how 
bad Lam; whereas with you he knows the worst.” 

Of this observation Mrs. Brook, whose eyes attached 
themselves again to Mr. Longdon, topk at first no further 
notice than might have been indicated by the way it set 
her musing. | ‘‘ ‘Calculating’?”—she at last took him up. 
what is there to calculate?” 

Why,” said Vanderbank, if, as you just hinted, he’s 
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pleted, and the Views herewith shown indicate how successfully the Work has been Done. 
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brighter light. 
* Besides,” she went on, ** if his line is to love the mothers, 


child for mamma.’ 


2 


a blessing in disguise—! 1 perfectly admit,” he resumed, 
“that Im capable of sacrifices to keep on good terms 
With him.” 7 

* You're not afraid he'll bore you?” 

“Oh yes—distinetly.” 

But it will be worth it? Then,’’ Mrs. Brook said, as 
he appeared to assent, “‘it will be worth a great deal.” 
She continued to watch Mr. Longdon, who, without his 
elasses, stared straight at the floor while Mr. Cashmore 
tulked to him. She pursued, however, dispassionately 
enough: ‘* He must be of a narrowness—!” 

“Oh, benutiful!” 

She was silent again. ‘I shall broadeu him. You 
wont,” 

Heaven’ forbid!’ Vanderbank heartily concurred. 
‘But none the less, as I've said, Ill help you.” 

Her attention was still fixed. ‘‘It will be him you'll 
help. If you're to make sacrifices to keep on good terms 
with him, the first sacrifice will be of me.” Then on his 
leaving this remark so long ‘unanswered that she had 
finally looked at him again: *‘ Tm) perfectly prepared 


i.” 


dt was as if, jocosely enough, he had had time to make 
up his mind how to meet her. ** What will you have— 
when he loved my mother?” 

Nothing could have been droller than the gloom of her 
surprise, Yours too?” 

didn’t tell you the other day--out of delicacy.” 

Mrs. Brookenham darkly thought. ‘‘ Z/e didn’t tell me 
either,” 

‘The same consideration deterred him. But if [ didn’t 
speak of it,” Vanderbank continued, ‘‘ when [ arranged 
with you,’after teeting here at dinner, that vou 
should come to tea with him at my rooms—if I didn’t 
mention it-then it wasn’t because [ hadn't learnt it early.” 

Mis. Brook more deeply sounded this affair, but she 
spoke with the exaggerated mildness which was the form 
hber-gavety mostly took. “It was because, of course, it 
meikes him out such a wretch! What becomes in that 
case Of Lis loyvalty—?" 

‘To your mother’s memory? © Oh, it’s all right—he has 
it quite clear. She came later—mine, after my father's 
death, had refused him, » But, you see, he might have 
been my step-father.” | 

Mrs. Brookenham took it in, but she had suddenly a 
“He might have been my own father! 
why on earth doesn’t he love me? I'm in all conscience 
enough of one.” 

* Ah, but isn’t there in your case the fact of a daugh- 
ter?” Vanderbank asked with a slight embarrassment. 

Mrs. Brookenham stared. ‘* What good does that do 
me?’ 

“Why, didn’t she tell you 

“Nanda? She told me he doesn't like her any better 
than he likes me.” 

Vanderbank, in his tarn, showed surprise. 
really what she said?’ 

“She had on her return from your rooms. a most un- 
usual*fit of frankness, for she generally tells me nothing.” 

* Well,” said Vanderbank, ‘“ how did she put it?” 

Mrs. Brook reflected—reeovered it. ‘TD like him awful- 
ly. but Pm not in the Jeast idea.’” 

‘His idea of what?’ 

“That's just what [asked her. 


, 


9? 


That’s 


Of the proper grand- 

Vanderbank hesitated. ‘ Well, she isn’t.” Then after 
another pause: But she'll do.” 

His companion gave him’a deep look. 
her?” 

He got up, and on seeing him move Mr. Longdon also 
rose, so that, facing each other across ghe room, they ex- 
ehanged a friendly signal or two. ‘‘ Tl make her.” 


* You'll make 


XV. 

Their hostess’s account of Mr, Cashmore’s motive for 
not staying on was so far justified as that Vanderbank, 
While Mr) Lomgdon came over to Mrs. Brook, appeared 
Without difficulty to engage him further. The lady in 
question, meanwhile. had drawn her old friend down, and 
her present method of approach would have interested an 
observer aware of the unhappy conviction that she had 
just privately expressed. Some trace indeed ofthe glimpse 
of it enjoyed by Mr. Cashmore’s present interlocutor might 
have been detected in the restlessness that Vanderbank’s 
desire to keep the other pair uninterrupted was still not 
able to banish from hisartitude. Not, however, that Mrs. 
Brook took the smallest account of it as she quickly broke 
out: *‘ How ean we thank you enough, my dear man, for 
your extraordinary Kindness?” The reference was vivid, 
vet Mr. Longdon looked so blank about it that she had 
immediately to explain... mean to dear Van, who has 
told us of your giving him the great happiness—unless 
he’s too dreadfully mistaken-—of letting him really know 
you. He's such a tremendous friend of ours that nothing 
so delightful can befall him without its affecting us in the 
same way.” Sie had proceeded with confidence, but 
suddenly she pulled up. ** Don’t tell me he és mistaken— 
I shouldn't be able to bear it.” She challenged the pale 
old man with a loveliness that was for the moment abso- 
lutely juvenile. ** Aren't you letting him—really?” 

Mr. Longdon’s smile was queer. ** I can’t prevent him. 
Pm not a great house—to give orders to co over me. The 
kindness is Mr. Vanderbank’s own, and I’ve taken up, I’m 
afraid, a great deat of his time.” 

* You have indeed.” Mrs. Brook was undiscouraged. “ He 
lias been calking with me just now of nothing else. You 
may say,’ she went on, “that it’s [who have kept him 
at it. So Lf have, for lis pleasure’s a joy to us. If you 
cant prevent what he feels, you know, you can’t prevent, 
either, What ie feel.” 

Mr. Lonedon’s face reflected forea minute something he 
eould scareely have supposed her acute enough to make 
out, the struggle Det ween his real mistrust of her, founded 
on the unconscious violence offered by her nature to his 
every memory of her mother, and his sense, on the other 
hand, of the high propriety of his liking her; to which, 
latter force his interest in Vanderbank was a contribution, 
Inasmuch as he was obliged to recognize on the part of 
the pairan allianee it would have been difficult to explain 
at Beceles. °° Perhaps [don't quite see the value of what 
your husband and you and T are in a position to do for 
him.” 

“Do you mean beenuse he’s himself so clever?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Longdon, °° 1 dare say that’s at the 


“to make the acquaintance of your daughter. 


she’s so fearfully in it. 
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bottom of my feeling so proud to be taken up by him. I 
think of the young men of my time, and I see that he 
takes in more. But that’s what you all do,” he rather 
helplessly sighed. You're very wonderful!” 

She met him with an almost extravagant eagerness that 
the meeting should be just where he wished. “a don’t 
take in everything, but I take in all lcan. That's a great 
affair, in London, to-day, and I often feel as if I were a 
circus woman, in pink tights and no particular skirts, 
riding half a dozen horses at once. We're all in the troupe 
now, I suppose,” she smiled, ‘‘and we must travel with 
the show. But when you say we’re different,” she added, 
‘* think, after all, of mamma.”’ 

Mr. Longdon stared. ‘‘ It’s from her you are differ- 
t.!’ 

‘*Ah, but she had an awfully fine mind. We're not 
cleverer than she.” 

His conscious, honest eyc3 looked away an instant. 
‘It’s perhaps enough, for the present, that you're cleverer 
than I! I was very glad, the other day,” he continued, 
I hoped 
I should find her with you.” 

If Mrs. Brook cast about, it was but for a few seconds. 
“If she had known you were coming, she would certainly 
have been here. She wanted so to please you.” Then, 
as her visitor took no further notice of this speech than 
to ask if Nanda were out of the house, she had to admit 
its an aggravation of failure; but she pursued in the 
next breath: ‘‘ Of course you won’t care, but she raves 
about you.” 

He appeared indeed at first not to care. 
eighteen?’ —it was oddly abrupt. 

have to think. Wouldn't it be nearer twenty?” 
Mrs. Brook audaciously returned Then she tried again. 
‘* She told me all about your interview. I staid away on 
purpose—I had my tdea.” 

‘And what was your idea?” 

‘*T thought she would remind you more of mamma if 
I wasn’t there. But she’s a little person who sees.  Per- 
haps you didn’t think it, but she knew.” 

‘And what did she know?” asked Mr. Longdon, who 
was unable, however, to keep from his tone a certain 
coldness which really deprived the question of its proper 
curiosity. 

Mrs. Brook just showed the chill of it, but she had al- 
ways her courage. ‘* Why, that you don’t like her.” She 
had the courage of carrying off as well as of backing out. 
‘* She too has her little place with the circus—it’s the way 
we earn our living.” 

Mr. Longdon said nothing for a moment, and when he 
at last spoke, it was almost with an air of contradiction. 
‘**She’s your mother to the life.” 

His hostess, for three seconds, looked at him hard. 
“Ah, but with such differences! You'll lose it,”’ she 
added with a head-shake of pity. 

He had his eyes only on Vanderbank. ‘‘ Well, my 
losses are my own affair.” Then his eyes came back. 
‘* Did she il sion I didn’t like her?” 

The indulgenee in Mrs. Brook’s view of his simplicity 
was marked. ‘‘ You thought you succeeded so in hiding 
it? No matter—she bears up. I think she really feels a 
great deal as I do—that it’s no matter how many of us 
you hate if you'll only go on feeling as you do about 
mamma. To show us that--that’s what we want.” 

Nothing could have expressed more the balm of reas- 
surance, but the mild drops fell short of the spot to which 
they were directed. ‘* ‘Show’ you?” 

Oh, how he had sounded the word! ‘‘ I see—you don’t 
show. That’s just what Nanda saw you thought! But 
you can’t keep us from knowing it—can’t keep it in fact, 
I think, from affecting your own behavior. You'd be 
much worse to us if it wasn’t for the still warm ashes of 
your old passion.” It was an immense pity that Vander- 
bank, at this moment, was too far off to fit, for his amuse- 
ment, to the expression of his old friend’s face, so much 
of the cause of it as had sprung from the deeply inform- 
ed tane of Mrs. Brook’s allusion. To what degree the 
speaker herself made the counection will never be known 
to history, nor whether, as she went on, she thought she 
bettered her case or simply lost her head. ‘‘ The great 
thing for us is that we can never be for you quite like 
other ordinary people.” | 

‘*And what's the great thing for me?” 

“Oh, for you, there is nothing, I’m afraid, but small 
things —so small that they can scarcely be worth the 
trouble of your making them out. Onr being so happy 
that you've come back to us—if only just for a glimpse 
and to leave us again, in no matter what horror, forever; 
our positive delight in your being exactly so different; 
the pleasure we have in talking about you, and shall still 
have—or indeed all the more—even if we've seen you 
only to lose you: whatever all this represents for our- 
selves, it’s for none of us to pretend to say how much or 
how little you may pick out of it. And yet,” Mrs. Brook 
wandered on, ‘‘ however much we may disappoint you, 
some little spark of the past can’t help being in us—for 
the past is the one thing beyond all spoiling: there it is, 
don't you think?—to speak for itself and, if need be, only 
of itself.” She stopped a moment, but she appeared to 
have destroyed all power of speech in him, so that while 
she waited she had time for a fresh inspiration, It might 
perhaps frankly have been mentioned as on the whole 
her finest. ‘Don’t you think it possible that if you once 
get the point of view of realizing that I know--?” 

She held the note so long that he at last supplied a 
sound. ‘ That you know what?” . 

“Why, that, compared with her, I'm a poor creeping 
thing. I mean ”’—she hastened to forestall any protest of 
mere decency that would spoil her idea—‘* that of course 
I ache in eyery limb with the certainty of my dreadful 
difference. It isn’t as if I dédn’t know it, don’t you see? 
There it is, as a matter of course: I’ve helplessly, but 
finally and completely, accepted it. Won't that help 
you?’ she so ingeniously pleaded. ‘‘It isn’t as if I tor- 
mented you with any recall of her whatever. I can 
quite see how awful it would be for yow if, with the 
effeet I produce on you, I did have her lovely eyes or her 
distinguished nose or the shape of her forehead or the 
color of her hair. Strange as it is in a daughter, I'm dis- 
connected altogether, and don’t you think I may be a lit- 
tle saved for you by becoming thus simply out of the 
question? Of course.” she continued, ‘‘ your real trial_is 
poor Nanda—she’s likewise so fearfully out of it, and yet 
And she,” said Mrs. Brook won- 


‘*Isn’t she 


derfully—** she doesn’t know!” 
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A strange faint flush, while she talked, had come into 
Mr. Longdon’s face, and, whatever effect, as she put it, 
she produced on him, it was clearly not that of causing 
his attention to wander. She held him at least, for weal 
or woe; his bright eyes grew brighter and opened into a 
stare that finally seemed to offer him as submerged in 
mere wonder. -At last, however, he rose to the surface, 
and he appeared to have Jighted, at the bottom of the sea, 
on the pewrl of the particular wisdom he needed. °°] 
dare say there may be something in what you so extraor- 
dinarily suggest.” 

She jumped at it as if in pleasant pain. ‘* In just let. 
ting me go—?” 

But at this he dropped. “I shall never let you go.” 

It renewed her fear. ‘‘ Not just for what I am?” 

He rose from his place beside her, but looking away 


from her and with his color marked. - ‘‘ I shall never let 


you gp,” he repeated. : | 

‘Oh, you angel!” She sprang up more quickly, and 
the others were by this time on their feet. ‘* ’ve done it, 
I’ve done it!’ she jovously cried to Vanderbank; ‘he likes 
me, or at least he can bear me—I’ve found him the way; 
and now I don't care even if he says I haven't.” Then 
she turned again to her old friend. ‘* We can manage 
about Nanda—you needn't ever see her. She’s ‘down’ 
now, but she can go up again. We can arrange it at any 
rate—c’est la moindre des choses,” | 

‘Upon my honor I protest,” Mr. Cashmore exclaimed, 
“against anything of the sort! 1 defy you to ‘arrange’ 
that young lady in any such manner without also arran- 
ging me. I’m one of her greatest admirers,” he gayly 
announced. to Mr. Longdon, 

Vanderbank said nothing, and Mr. Longdon seemed ‘to 
show that he would have preferred to do the same: the 
old man’s eyes might have represented an appeal to him 
someliow to intervene, to show the due acquaintance, 
springing from practice and wanting in himself, with the 
art of conversation developed to the point at which it 
could thus sustain a lady in the upper air. Vanderbank’s 
silence might, without his mere kind, amused look, have 
seemed almost inhuman. Poor Mr. Longdon had finally 
to do his own simple best. ‘* Will you bring your daugh- 
ter to see me?” he asked of Mrs. Brookenham, 

**Oh, oh—that’s an idea: will you bring her to see me?” 
Mr. Cashmore again broke out. 

Mrs. Brook had only fixed Mr. Longdon with the look 
of unutterable things. “‘ You angel, you angel!”’—they 
found expression but in that. : 

‘*7 don’t need to ask you to bring her, do 1?” Vander- 
bank now said to his hostess. ‘‘T hope you don’t mind 
my bmgging all over the place of the great honor she did 
medhe other day in appearing quite by herself.” 

“ Quite by herself? I say, Mrs. Brook!’ Mr. Cashmore 
stupiily went on. 

It was only now that she ‘noticed him; which she did 
indeed but by answering Vanderbank. ‘‘She didn't go 
for you, I’m afraid—though of course she might: she went 
because you had promised her Mr. Longdon. But I 
should have no more feeling about her going to you—and 
should expect her to have no more—than about her tuk- 
ing a pound of tea, as she sometimes does, to her old 
nurse, or her going to read to the old women at the work- 
house. May you never have less to brag of!” 

‘*] wish she’d bring me a pound of tea!” Mr. Cashmore 
resumed. ‘* Or ain’t I enough of an old woman to come 
and read to me at home?” | 

** Does she habitually visit. the workhouse?” Mr. Long- 
don inquired of Mrs. Brook. 

This lady kept him in a moment’s suspense, which an- 
othet pair of eyes might moreover have detected that 
Vanderbank in some degree shared. ‘‘ Every Friday at 
three.”’ 

Vanderbank, with a sudden turn, moved slowly to one 
of the windows, and Mr. Cashmore had a happy remem- 
brance. ** Why, this is Friday—sbe must have gone to- 
day. But does she stay so late?” 

‘‘She was to go afterwards to little Aggie: I’m trying 
so, in spite of difficulties,” Mrs. Brook explained, ** to 
keep them on together.” She addressed herself with a 
new thought to Mr. Longdon. ‘‘ You must know little 
Aggie—the niece of the Duchess: I forget if you}ve met 
the Duchess, but you must know her too—there are so 
many things on which, I'm. gure, she'll feel with you. 
Little Aggie’s the one,” slie continued; “ you'll delight in 
her; she ought to have been mamma’s grandchild.” 

** Dearest lady, how can you pretend, or for a moment 
compare her—?” Mr. Cashmore broke in. ‘* She says no- 
thing to me at all.” ; 

* She says nothing to any one,” Mrs. Brook serenely 
replied; ‘* that’s just her type and her charm—just, above 
all, her education.” Then she appealed to Vanderbank. 
‘Won't Mr. Longdon be struck with little Aggie, and 
won't he find it interesting to talk about all that sort of 
thing with the Duchess?” 

Vanderbank came back laughing, but Mr. Longdon 
anticipated his reply. ‘What sort of thing do you 
mean?” 

* Oh,” said Mrs. Brook, ‘‘the whole question, don’t you 
know? of bringing girls forward or not. The question 
of—well, what do you call it?—their exposure. It’s the 
question, it »ppears—the question of the future; it’s aw- 
fully interesting, and the Duchess, at any rate, is great 
on it. Nanda, of course, is exposed,” Mrs. Brook pur- 
sued—*' fearfully.” 

‘*And what on earth isshe exposed to?” Mr. Cashmore 


“gayly demanded. 


**She’s exposed to you, it would seem, my dear fellow!” 
Vanderbank spoke with a certain discernible impatience 
not so much of the fact he mentioned as. of the turn of 
theirtalk, 

It might have been in almost compassionate depreca- 
tion of this weak note that Mrs. Brookenham looked at 
him. Her reply to Mr. Cashmore’s question, however, 
was uttered at Mr. Longdon. ‘‘ She’s exposed—it’s much 
worse—to me. But Aggie isn’t exposed to anything— 
never has been and never is to be; and we're watching to 
see if the Duchess can carry it through.” 

* Why not,” asked Mr. Cashmore, ‘‘if there’s nothing 
she can be exposed to but the Duchess herself?” 

He had appealed to his companions impartially, but Mr. 
Longdon, whose attention was now all for his hostess, ap- 
peared unconscious... ‘‘ If you're all watching, is it your 
idea that I should watch aeth you?” 

The inquiry, on his lips, was a waft of cold air, the 


sense of which clearly led Mrs, Brook to put her invita- 
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tion on the right ground. ‘‘ Not, of course, on the chance 
of anything’s happening to the dear child—to whom no- 
thing, obviously, can happen but that her aunt will mar- 


ry her off in the shortest possible time and in the best. 


* possible conditions. No, the interest is, much more, in the 
way the Duchess herself steers.” 
‘* Ah, she’s in a boat,” Mr. Cashmore fully concurred, 
‘‘that will take‘a good bit of that!” 
It is not for Mr. Longdon’s historian to overlook that if 


he was not unnaturally mystified, he was yet also visibly - 


interested. ‘‘ What boat is she in?” f 

He had addressed his curiosity, with politeness, to Mr. 
Cashmore, but they were all arrested by the wonderful 
wiy in which Mrs. Brook managed to smile at once very 
dimly, very darkly, and yet make it take them allin. ‘‘I 
think you must tell him, Van.” 

** Heaven forbid!”—and Vanderbank turned away. 

‘* Tl tell him like a shot—if you really give me leave,” 
said Mr. Cashmore, for whom any scruple referred itself 
manifestly not to the subject of the information, but to 
the presence of a lady. - | : 

_ “TT don't give you leave, and I beg you'll hold your 
tongue,”’ Mrs. Brookenham replied. ‘‘ You bandle such 
matters with a minuteness—! In short,” she broke off to 

Mr. Longdon, ‘‘ he. would tell you » good deal more than 
you'll care to know. She 7¢s in a boat—but she’s an ex- 
perienced mariner. Basta, as she would say. Do you 
know Mitchy?” Mrs. Brook suddenly asked. 

’. «Qh yes, he knows Mitchy ”—Vanderbank had ap- 
proached again. | | 

“Then make Aim tell him”—she put it before the young 
min as a charming turn for them all. ‘* Mitchy can be 
retined when he tries.” : 

‘Oh dear—when Mitchy ‘tries'!” Vanderbank laugh- 
ed. ‘1 think I should ‘rather, for the job, offer him to 
Mr. Longdon as abandoned to his native wild impulse.” 

‘| like Mr. Mitchett,” the old man said, endeavoring to 
look his hostess straight in the eye, and speaking as if 
somewhat to defy her to convict him, even from the point 
of view of Beccles, of a mistake. 

Mrs. Brookenham took it with a wonderful bright emo- 
tion. ‘*My dear friend, vous me rendez la vie! If you 
can stand Mitehy you can stand any of us!” 

‘“Upon my honor, I should think so!” Mr. Cashmore 
Was eager to remark. ‘‘ What on earth do you mean,” 
he demand of Mrs. Brook, ‘‘ by saying that I'm more 
‘minute’ than he?” 

She turned her beauty an instant on this visitor. ‘‘I 
don’t say you’re more minute—I say he’s more brilliant. 
Besides, as I’ve told you before, you’re not one of us.” 
With which, as a check to further discussion, she went 
straight on to Mr. Longdon: ‘* The point about Aggie’s 
conservative education is the wonderful sincerity with 
which the Duchess feels that one’s girl may so perfectly 
and consistently be hedged in without one’s really ever 
(for it comes to that,) depriving one’s own self—”’ 

Well, of what?” Mr. Longdon boldly demanded while 
his hostess appeared thoughtfully to falter, 

She addressed herself mutely to Vanderbank,in whom 
the movement produced a laugh. ‘‘I defy you,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘* to say!” 

** Well, you don’t defy me/” Mr. Cashmore cried as Mrs. 
Broek failed to take up the challenge. “ If you know 
Mitchy,” he went on to Mr. Longdon, ‘‘ you must know 
Petherton,” 

The old man remained vague and not imperceptibly 
cold; Petherton?’ | 

‘My brother-in-law—whom, God knows why, Mitchy 
runs.” 

‘‘Runs?” Mr. Longdon again echoed. _ 

Mrs. Brook appealed afresh to Vanderbank. ‘‘I think 
we ought to spare him. I may not remind you of mam- 
ma,’’ she continued to their companion, ‘‘ but I hope vou 

don’t mind my saying how much you remind me. Ex- 
planations, after all, spoil things, and if you can make 
anything of us, and will sometimes come back, you'll find 
everything in its native freshness. You'll see, you'll feel 
for yourself.” 

Mr. Longdon stood before her and raised to Vanderbank, 
when she had ceased, the eyes he had attached to the car- 
pet while she talked. And must I go now?” Explana- 
tions, she had said, spoiled things, but he might have been 
i stranger at an Eastern court, comicalty helpless without 
his interpreter. | 

‘If Mrs. Brook desires to ‘spare’ you,” Vanderbank 
kindly replied, ‘* the best way to make sure of it would 
perhaps indeed be to remove you. But hadn’t we a 
hope of Nanda?” | 

“Tt might be of use for us to wait for her?”—it was 
still to his voung friend that Mr. Longdon put it. 

‘* Ah, when she’s once on the loose—!” Mrs. Brooken- 
ham sighed. ‘* Unless la voila,” she said the next moment, 
as a hand was heard at the door-lateh. It was only, how- 
ever, a footman who entered with a little tray that, on his 
approaching his mistress, offered to sight the brown enve- 
lope of a telegram. She immediately took leave to open 
this missive, after the quick perusal of which she had an- 
other vision of them all. “It 7s she—the modern daugh- 
ter. *Tishy keeps me dinner and opera; clothes all right; 
return uneertain, but if before morning have latch-Key.’ 
She won't come home till morning!” said Mrs. Brook. 

* But think of the comfort of the latch-key!” Vander- 
bank laughed. ‘* You might go to the opera,” he said to 
Mr. Longdon. 

* Hanged if J don’t!” Mr. Cashmore exclaimed. 

. Mr. Longdon appeared to have caught from Nanda’s 
message an obscure agitation; he met his young friend's 
suggestion, atall events, with visible intensity. ‘* Will you 
eo with me?” | 

Vanderbank had just hesitated, recalling engagements; 
Which gave Mrs, Brook time to intervene. ‘* Can’t you 
live without him?” she asked of her elder friend. 

Vanderbank had looked at her an instant. ‘1 think I 
can get there late,” he then replied to Mr. Longdon. 

think J can get there early,” Mr. Cashmore declared. 
“Mrs. Grendon must have a box; in fact I know which, 
and they don’t,” he jocosely continued to his hostess. 

Mrs. Brook, meanwhile, had given Mr. Longdon her 


‘ hand, ** Well, at any rate, the child shall soon come to 


you. And oh, alone,” she insisted; ‘ you needn’t make 
phrases—I know too well what I’m about.” 

~ One hopes really you do,” pursued the unquenched 
Mr. Cashmore. “If that’s what one gets by having known 
your mother!” 

“Th wouldn’t have helped you,” Mrs. Brook retorted. 
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And won’t you have to say it’s all vou were to get?” she 
pityingly murmured to her other visitor. | 
e turned to Vanderbank with a strange gasp, an 


Vanderbank said ‘‘ Come!” 
{ro BR OONTINUED.) 


THE RED CROSS. 


St. GEorGE, I learned to love thee in my youth 
When of thy deeds I read in deathless song; 
And now when I behold the dragon Wrong 

Hard by the castle gates of Love and Truth, 

I feel the world’s great need of thee, forsooth, 
To strike the heavy blow delayed too long. 
Then turning from the medieval throng, 

Where thou wert bravest, yet the first in ruth, 

I watch thy votaries by land and sea 

Armed with thy sacred sign go forth to fight 

Anew the battles of humanity 
Beneath the flag of mercy and of right; 

No holier band a holier realm e’er trod 

Than this—the world’s knight-errantry of God! 

CHARLES HAMILTON MuUsGROVE. 


PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


PHOTOGRAPHY nowadays is pursued more or less seri- 
ously by such a large number of people that widespread 
interest will be taken in the first exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Photographic Salon. American exhibitors have 
made a conspicuous. mark at the salons in London and 
Paris. For example, in the persons of Miss Mathilde 
Weil, of Philadelphia, and Mr. William A. Fraser they 
took two out of the six medals awarded this year by the 
Royal Society. The American work, moreover, is char- 
acterized by so much individuality and artistic feeling— 
the very qualities that the foreign salons are pledged to 
promote—that the only wonder is that we have had to 
wait so long for a representative exhibition in this coun- 
try. By avery happy idea, the Photographie Society of 
Philadelphia, in resolving to establish a salon, allied itself 
with the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. The so- 
ciety has already been in existence twenty-six years, and 


has always exacted of its members a very high standard. 


of excellence; and the Academy is the oldest art institu- 
tion in the country. The child of their union, this Photo- 
graphic Salon, comes, therefore, of good stock, and takes 
its place in the art world at once as worthy of serious 
recognition. Its position is still further assured by the 
methods attending its introduction. Instead of ushering 


it in with a large retinue of exhibits, the committee have 


limited the display to a comparatively small number, dis- 
tinguished by superlative exceljlence. The purpose of the 
salon has been to exhibit ‘‘only such pictures, produced 
by photography, as may give distinet evidences of .in- 
dividual artistic feeling and execution.” Out of fifteen 
hundred examples submitted, a selection was made of two 
hundred and fifty-nine, which seemed to fulfil in the high- 
est degree these requirements. was composed 
of Messrs. W. M. Chase and Robert W. Vonnoh, painters; 
Miss Alice Barber Stephens, illustrator; and Messrs. Al- 
fred Stieglitz and Robert S. Redfield, photographers, 


‘These names are a sufficient guarantee not only of the 


fuirness of the selection, but also of the high degree of 
artistic excellence that has been striven for. The result, 
as shown on the walls of the Academy, will be an inspira- 
tion to students of the art, and a delightful revelation to 
lavmen. It is an artistic triumph for the Salon, 

The first thing that impresses the visitor is the wide 
range of possibilities to which photography lends itself 
when guided by skill and artistic feeling. One hundred 
workers are represented, and yet there is little, if any, 
repetition of effects. The latter, too, show distinct evi- 
dence of being suggested by the personal temperament of 


.the photographer. There was a time when he seemed to 


strive only to make his print as unlike a photograph as 
possible, and to emulate the effects of water-color, etch- 
img, mezzotint. and soon. The results were very surpris- 
ing, and called forth such exclamations as ‘‘ Who would 
suppose that to be a photograph?” It was_a species of 
legerdemain, tricky, and, by repetition, tiresome. And it 
was a false issue; for while the picture gained a little by 


emulating some other medium with which it could not 


wholly compete, it lost a great deal more in abandoning 
the essential qualities of a photograph—its accuracy of 


vision, the exquisite minuteness of detail, in which no- 


thing else can rivalit. The present exhibition is not with- 
out evidences that this mistaken purpose still influences 
some people; but, on the whole, it is refreshingly free 
from such small and inadequate motives. The majority 
of the exhibitors clearly realize that photography has not 
only artistic possibilities, but an existence and charm in- 
dependent of other branches of art. Consequently its 
development must be sought along the lines of pho- 
tography by emphasizing to the utmost its own inherent 
qualities, and not by imitating the effects peculiar to 
other and entirely different arts. One sees this in both 
the portraiture and the landscapes. The pioneer ama- 
teur used to consider far more some Rembrandtesque or 
other pictorial effect in his portrait than the procuring 
of a faithful likeness. The latter was left to the pho- 
tographer of commerce. The amateur was striving for 
what he fancied to be some higher quality. But the 
highest quality of any art is its direct relation to human 
life; and photography, with its all-seeing eye and accurate 
method of registering impressions, possesses this quality 
in a very peculiar degree. It. is capable of providing a 
substitute for painted portraits within the reach of all; 
of being a development of art distinctively appropriate 
to these democratic times. Herein is surely scope enough 
for the most ambitious worker. To make a portrait a 
beautiful picture without losing the value of a faithful 
likeness is a real contribution both to art and to human 
happiness. One of the most interesting features of the 
present exhibition is the number of examples which 
prove that this has been the end in view. 

One may cite ‘the portrait of Mrs. H,” included among 
the illustrations on another page, by Mr. Clarence H. 
White, of Newark, Ohio. It has all the appearance of 
being a characteristic portrait, and its treatment as a pic- 
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ture sets one comparing it with a recent picture by Mr. 
Sargent. There is very considerable art in the manage- 
ment of the white dress. The freshness and breeziness 


_of the costume are preserved, without any glare, and the 


shadows are soft. A harmonious unity is feit all through 
the picture. Amongst a batch of very clever examples 
by Miss Mathilde Weil, of Philadelphia, are a beautiful 
study of a young girl with roses in’ her hair, entitled 
‘* Rosa Rosarum,” and the laughing face of a little child. 
The latter is a perfect representation of child beauty, and 
in its round frame affords a rich spot of decoration. A 


most remarkable collection of ten exhibits bears the name — 


of Mrs. Gertrude Kasébier,of New York. They are distin- 
guished -by a marked and exceedingly captivating indi- 
viduality. ‘* The Study,” shown among the accompany- 
ing illustrations, will give some idea of the force and 
distinctiveness of her style. But other of her exhibits 
prove that she does not lose these qualities when she de- 
votes herself to portraiture. She shows pictures of a 
lady and gentleman which -produce an astonishing con- 
viction that they represent the sitters at their best, and 
have pictorial qualities that set you thinking of seme of 
Mr. Whistler’s work. She also exhibits a ** Mother and 


Child” which deserves the highest praise. A very fasci- 


nating picture of a ‘* Child with Doll” is shown by Mrs. 
Thomas Eakins. The sturdily modelled fat little face, 
very Dutch in character, is bending over the wooden 
features of her doll, and the light catches both in that 
strong and masterly way that is seen in the portraits of 
Franz Hals. Mr. Clayton S. Harris sends a portrait of a 
woman—simply a face illuminated by lamp or fire light. 
The luminous and lambent effect of the light.is wonder- 
fully depicted. Four examples are contributed by Miss 
Frances B. Johnston, very charming, as all her work is, 


but not as distinguished and individual as many of the- + - 


other exhibits. An ‘Indian Study,” by Mr. Joseph T. 
Keiley, of New York, included among the illustrations 
elsewhere, is remarkable for its representation of the 
texture of the flesh and for the suggestion of color; and 
‘* Lena,” by Mr. Allen D Cook, of Philadelphia, is a beau- 
tiful bit of strong and sensitive portraiture. 

Among the landscapes are three pictures by Mr. William 
A. Fraser, of New York, which, to a layman at any rate, 


have a surprising interest.- They represent night scenes ‘ 


in New York city —two of a snowy street, apparent- 


ly Fifth Avenue, and the third of Columbus Circle . 


on a wet night. The last received the Royal So- 
ciety’s medal before alluded to, so that it is fair to 
assume that the picture has exceptional interest. The 
humidity of the atmosphere, the drippiness of the whole 
scene, is marvellously rendered, while-the pin points and 
strenks of light from the lamps, the looming monument 
and blur of buildings beyond, combine to make a compo- 
sition thatis mysterious and fascinating. Lines: in Plea- 
sant Places,” by Mr. John G. Bullock, of Philadelphia, is 
one of the frank recognitions of what photography can do 
in depicting nature. There is no attempt to slur the defi- 
niteness of detail so as to produce some fancied artistic 


effect. All the delightful tracery of foliage, plants, and. 


flowers is faithfully preserved, and yet does not detract: 
from the homogeneous character of the ensemble. The 
darks and lights are well distributed and the various planes 
of the picture truthfully rendered. But these qualities are 


not peculiar to this exhibit. It is a gratifying sign that . 


they characterize the majority of the out-door scenes. Mr. 
S. Hudson Chapman, of Philadelphia, shows a ‘* Sunday 
on the Beach at Capri,” with fishing-boats drawn up on 
a reach of sand, flanked by quaint stone houses and a 
stretch of rocky coast. The sun is burning down on the 
scene, and the details make a mosaic of dark and light. 
Among the illustrations will be found ‘ Keepers of: the 
Crest,” by Mr.J. Page Croft, of Birmingham, England. 
The subject has been most excellently chosen; the quiet 
evening light is truthfully rendered, and the rock-pines 
not only form an effective silhouette, but express their 
own bulk and solidity. Miss Mary Devens, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, shows four pieces of much power, pro- 
duced, apparently, by the gum bichromate process, in 
which the intensity of the development is regulated by 
the operator, who lays on the solution with a brush. It ts 
a process demanding mucl: artistic feeling and technical 


skill, and obtains a result, in Miss Devens’s case, that; 


is extraordinarily rich and velvety. However, it is al- 
most invidious to single out names. A complete list of 
the pictures that one saw with pleasure and would likéto 
see again is impossible. The average of the landseupes is 
fully up to that of the portraits, and is distinguished by 
quite as much artistic feeling and individuality of expres- 
sion. 
That class of picturé which comes in between these two 


—the subject picture—is more unequal in its standard. A> 


few are strikingly interesting, some indifferently so, and 
a few—the mcst ambitious—objectionable. ‘The success 
or failure would appear to be the result of how they were 


originated. The best seem to have come almost by ucci- 


dent. A possibility was latent. It has been developed. 
This is particularly apparent in a remarkable picture by 
Mr. F. H. Day, of Boston, whose exhibit of eight examples 
has been assigned the place of honor in the gallery. The 
one alluded to is called ‘‘ Ebony and Ivory.” which rep- 
resents the nude figure of a Nubian holding an ivory 
statuette. The figure looms as a dark mass aguinst a. 
darker background, and the one spot of light is the statu- 
ette. The imagination is at once captivated by the sen- 
timent suggested. Just as spontaneous in its apparent 
origin is ‘‘ A Farmer’s Daughter,” by Mr. Archibald Coch- 
rane, of Scotland. The girl is standing in a field of rye, 
a strong and simple figure, with the flap of her sun-bonnet 
blown. across her cheek. The charm of the picture is 
brought out by the way in which it has been printed. 
When, however, the photographer. has deliberately set 
about making a subject picture, he invites our scepticism 
from the start. The result bears no more resemblance to 
a composition which grows out of a painter’s reflection 
and study than machine-made wood-carving does to the 
work which expresses the individuality of some one man’s 
feeling and execution. If is a sham presentment. The 


limit of mistake is reached by two exhibits, one of seven — 
heads crowned with thorns, purporting to represent the | 


‘*Seven Last Words” from the Cross, and the other, a 
dead Christ with the Magdalen bathing his feet with her 
tears. In the latter case a wound has been painted on the 
side of the model. Surely claptrap and misapprehension 
of the province and mission of art can go no further! 

CHARLES H. CAFFIN. 
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SARAH COWELL-LE MOYNE AND FRANK WORTHING, 


As the Duchess de Coutras and the Duke de Coutraa, in Henri Lavedan’s Comedy, “ Catherine,” as performed at the 
Garrick Theatre, New York. 


THERE is @ season in the drama for the many and a sea- 
son for the few. The season for the many began with 
the annual ebullition of comic opera. I had thought the 
season for the few was to begin with ‘‘ Cyrano,” but, 
thanks to a small matter of a nose or so, to the scandalous 

proceedings of our leading theatrical man- 

Annie Russell -ager, and to Mr. Mansfield’s sense of popu- 

lar taste, ‘‘ Cyrano” now' belongs to the 

- many. And, thanks to a screed on that 

wretched nose, there is space for only a paragraph or so 

on the opening of the season for the few. 1 can at least 
give them the place of distinction. 

Annie Russell has come back from her succes d'estime 
in London, and is bringing out ‘‘ Catherine” at the Gar- 
rick, the play with which Henri Lavedan is supposed to 
have bidden for Meilliac’s vacant seat in the Academy. In 
one night the spell of that gloriously impossible Cyrano 
is broken, and those who care for art that embodies with 
simple truth the living human soul are worshipping with- 
out reserve. The play is an old story in new setting. | 
King CopFetua is the Duke de Coutras; the beggar-maid is 
Catherine Vallon, his sister’s music-teacher; and it all has” 
to do with the problem of caste—the generous motives that 
make the Duke marry, for her beauty, sincerity, and cour- 
age, &a young woman of humble position in the world; and 
the fatal power of tradition and convention that all but 
wreck the marriage. On the whole, it is a pretty enough 
play—at once sentimental in the modern French manner 
of sentiment, and discoursive in the Ibsen vein; but if, as 
1s reported, it was consciously aimed at the conventionally 
proper tastes of the Academy, then M. Lavedan’s conscious- 
ness of what is seemly, is truly Gallic. The catastrophe 
comes from the fact that the Duke's cousin (Elsie de Wolfe) 
wooes him from the path of marital virtue in broad day- | 
light and an evening gown, and would triumph if it were 
not for the sudden appearance of Catherine. But though, 


as usual, Miss Russell is unfortunate in her choice of a - 


play, her andience is, as usual, most fortunate in Miss Rus- 
sell! A first-nighter beside me remarked that there are 
only two women on the stage in America who, in any true 
sense of the word, are actresses. The other shall be as 
vou wish, but the one is Miss Russell. Her masque—the 
technical word must be my excuse for bluntness—is not 


in itself beautiful, but it is all the more serviceable asa. 


masque for that. It is sensitive in every fibre, and within 
her range of expression is apparently under absolute con- 
trol. In the lift of one pvint of an eyebrow, or in the 
smile of a corner of the mouth, there is more of deftness 
and accuracy of expression than are to be found in 
the entire cast of many a play on Broadway; and 
when occasion requires, every muscle plays its part in 
creating a sum total of effect. At times the effect is sim- 
ple and strong—the joy of love or the pain, hopeless sad- 
ness or a burst of mirth and of amusement, enthusiasm 
for the béauty or despair for the sordidness of life. At 
other times*a dozen emotions seem to blend into one 
another. When the Duke, who quite plainly is in love 
with her, makes excuses to detain her—his sister’s music- 
teacher—it is worth a | nese to the Garrick merely to 
see at one glance the deep joy and the disquiet in her 
eyes, the latent smile in one corner of a very pensive 
mouth. And when she is finally prevailed upon to be 
seated, there is nothing funnier in the play than the 


amused gaucherie, the happy consciousness, with which 


her hands fold themselves in her lap: At that movement 
of ten fingers the audience of the first night rustled 
with enjoyment and understanding. In the one — 
the whole of Catherine’s character was adumbrated. It 
seemed a very modern character—full of a sweet sense of 
the possibilities of life, and of patient amusement at its 
futilities, the pinch of pain that is almost a smile, with an 
undertone of world sadness. I felt sure that it quite be- 
longed to the last quarter of our century, until I remem- 
bered the half-smile of Lionardo. Anything that is so 
poignantly true must be eternal! | 


Others in the play are only less notable than Miss Rus-— 


sell. They are Frank Worthing, Joseph Holland, W. J. 
Le Moyne, Sarah Cowell-Le Moyne, Elsie de Wolfe, Ethel 
Barrymore. Their qualities would make a list of the vir- 
tues and excellences of impersonation; but nothing is so 
sad as a category of virtues and excellences! After all is 
said, they remain to be seen. Yet Mrs. Le Moyne deserves 


a word, if only as a tribute. Asithe mother of the Duke 
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she wisely and sweetly abets him in his love for Catherine; 


and then, when he proves unequal to his high resolution, 
she wisely and firmly prompts the best iheve is in his 
nature. There is as much breadth and substance in her 
part as in Catherine’s; and the presentation of the play is 
so admirably regulated and proportioned that, in spite of 
the prominence given Miss R 

Le Moyne achieves a large, if not equal, share in the suc- 
cess of the whole. 

Though the play is assured of a moderate success, 
it can scarcely lave more than an ordinary run. It 
is not well built, and has no real quality of its own be- 
yond askilful eclecticism. And then the audience. When 
the Duke's mother proposes Her son’s marriage with Cath- 
eriné, the translator makes Catherine’s father say, ‘* This 

‘is so sudden!” And the wisdom of the translator is shown 
by the fact that everybody laughs. And in another pas- 
sage, when the Duke finds that his mother rejoices in his 
choice, speaking well of Catherine, the Duke says, ‘‘Go 
ou!” This the audience take for slang, and laughs almost 
as joyously as if some one had suid damn. It scarcely 
seems likely that such an audience will care for the best 
that Mr. Charles Frohman’s company has for them. It 
remains for us who regard ourselves as the few to flock 
to see Miss Russell in all our multitudes. tg 


~The threatened fad has come; as this department fore- 
boded a month ago, Cyrano’s nose has fallen heir to the 
fame of Trilby’s toes. Our misfortune is mitigated, how- 
ever, by the fact that the nose has raised a 

A se question in the esthetics of the drama that 
Cyrano’s. | Was lacking in the case of the toes. It is 
reported from Paris that a sculptor, who 
was engaged to make a statue of. Coquelin as Cyrano, re- 


fused to produce le nez terridle, and that Coquelin refused. 


to have a statue without it, Mr. Mansfield apparently 
sides with the sculptor, for he has ingeniously construct- 
ed a cartilage that is literally true to the 

he epithets Cyrano applies to it, and at the 
Noses same time, as is shown in our illustration of 
three weeks ago, vanishes when scen from 

straight in front. By turning his full face to the audi- 
ence, Mr. Mansfield can be as good-looking and as affect- 
ing as he likes. Yet even this vanishing nose displeases 
some of the critics. -_Mr. William Winter asserts that it is 
a mistake to make a romantic hero ugly, and that no. art 
of the actor can ever redeem the nose. And now some 
one signing himself *‘ Acior-Manager,” who sets forth so 


clearly Mr. Mansfield’s views, that we have not a moment 


of doubt that he is Mr. Mansfield, writes a letter to the 
‘New York Sun, arguing that the nose should be made to 
vanish altogether, and plainly states as a reason that he is 
afraid people will langh at it. He even hints that in un- 
palished precincts the nose may become a mark for bad 
eggs and cabbages from the gallery: Like the Purisian 
sculptor, he is at odds with the author and the ‘‘ creator” 
of the réle, and is bent on dodging the nose. As for the 
sculptor, he possibly knew his business. The resources of 
sculpture—rigid lines and colorless form—uare so meagre 
that probably no sculptor’ could copy Coquelin’s nose 
without. ruining all hope of the dignity of port and the 
humanity of soul that. are quite as essential to the char- 
acter. But drama is more free than sculpture: no line is 
rigid, and every form has also all the colors of life. The 
actor has motion of body, too, and finally the supreme ad- 
vantage of speech. -By using all the resources of the 


drama with creative sympathy, M. Coquelin has been able 
to make a sum total of effect in which, at the moments of © 


white heat, the bulbous nose—le nez terrible—is an insig- 
nificant detail. If Mr. Mansfield feels obliged to sink the 
nose by artifice, it is because, as has already been pointed 
out, he lacks the creative force, the expansiveness of tem- 
rament, that the play requires. If he possessed these, 
c would find, as Mr. Coquelin has found, that the touch 
of grotesque the nose lends is a positive aid in his serious 
antl imaginative effects. 7 
The use of the grotesque to re-enforce the beautiful is 
admirably illustrated in the art of the two periods in 
which the genius of our Northern races has been most 
spontaneous and powerful. On the face of the-north 
transept of the Cathedral of Paris is a Virgin that is no 
less austere and gracious than a figure from the Pheidian 
pediment. On the north tower of the same cathedral is » 
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grotesque that embodies more perhaps of the tyranny and 
malignity of nature than any other plastic figure. It is 
the so-called Dempn of Paris that Méryon has pictured 
as the genius of the wickedest of cities. To the com- 
pleteness of the medieval cathedral the De- 
mon was no less necessary than the Virgin; 
and when, later, medieval architects lost the 
idea of assembling the Beautiful and the grotesque in one 
supreme whole, they lost the power of créative building. 
That power was never regained until Shakspere perfected 
what has happily been called the Gothie drama. The 
most obvious instance of many possible ones is ** The 
Tempest.” The Virgin of the north transept is not more 
beautiful than Arée? and Miranda. The Demon of Paris 
is a no more Miasterly embodiment of the maliguity of 
nature than Caléan—that monster, ‘* legged like a man, 
and his fins like arms, with a very ancient and fishlike 
smell.’ Yet, as has often been remarked, the beautiful 
firures of the cathedral anfl of the play are no more poetic 
in essence than these grotesque monsters; and without 
the contrast, both of form and of idea, that the grotesque 
alone can give, they would lack the ultimate import of 
beauty. From these master-works to Cyrano is a far cry, 
but the artistic intention in contrasting the grotesque and 
the noble is the same. _ If Cyrano were less than the man 
he is, the nose would be without significance; and if it 
were not fer the grotesque of the nose, the ecstatic chival- 
ty of his character must have remained in the main unex- 
pressed. Nothing shert of a hideous disfigurement would 
account fer the Cyrano of the play, and in special for his 
self-effacement in those fifteen years during which he 
knew that Rorane was mourning for him and for him 
only.~ Let-us have Hamlet” with the Prince left out— 
though no acting manager has been found who would 
sacrifice himself to the extént involved by that; but let 
us not dodge that nose of Cyrano’s. If Mr. Mansfield has 
reason to fear eggs and cabbages, let him dodge the eggs 
and cabbages. That would be a far more dignified per- 
formauce artistically than to dodge the nose. 
JOHN CORBIN. 


Bad Egye for 


good Noses. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 
A COLLECTION of curious yellowed letters was in my 
‘hands last. week. They were written by a lively and en- 
gaging young Irishman visiting the United States for a 
few. months in 1830. He was something of an amateur 
musician, and he took notice of aspects of music wher- 
ever he happened tobe stationed. Im New York he wrote: 
‘There is a reasonably good orchestra to 
— ot be made upatany time in this city, as well 
as in a few other cities, lam told. But 
this country is so vast, and the towns where the Culti- 
vated live are so wide apart, that no system one can 
think of can ever sprend good playing and superior vo- 
cCalism around more than a few communities.” A year 
eirlicr a correspogdent of the London J//armonicon is 
found writing of the “incredible trouble” that the great 
Garcia, met to collect “a tolerable band,” and of ‘* the 
want of musicians and the utter ignorance. of music 
throughout the country” Such was orchestral America 
two generations 


~The Novembers in full musical years such as edify this 
generation of “the Cultivated” (that capitalization is too 
delightful to be neglected) are in nothing more interesting 
than in the annual flight toward New York of prospectuses 
and announcements-from otlier cities, greater or smaller. 
These prove that New York and *' afew communities ” po 
longer covdense the musical welfare of a country that 
is, in a sense, enormously vaster than seventy years ago 
knew it. Before me. as I write, is a whole pile of such 
interesting matter. Northand South on our Eastern coast, 
and especiaily in thre tremendous procession of the West’s 
great mattsyan independent musical public grows and 
erows. The railway systems that have built up small 
cities into great Ones, giving systematic facilities for ex- 
ploiting concert and opera as a mere process of radiation 
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from an Atlantic centre, do not wholly account for it. 
Musical management, as a great business, is not a deter- 
minative. The generosity of men, in one 

ge Con- place or another, who love music and put 
: 298 their bank-accounts at its service, the lib- 
erality of women, who guarantee an orchestra’s season, 
an opera week, or a star course, are not the great factors. 
There must be less artificial leaven and life. No; what- 
ever notions of discouragement come now an@then where 
a community—and New York is not at all beyond giving 
such examples—seems musically apathetic, misguided, or 
relatively small, we may each November feel surer of 
sectional musical taste in advanced activity. There is 
wide willingness to pay for its nourishment in com- 
munities locally standing far removed from our town and 
from each other. Aid of one kind or another may be re- 
quired. The foreign soloist, too, for better or worse, is 
still sought from New York. But in more than one in- 


MR. MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
Pianist. 


stance the ‘‘ provincial” public has something better in 
music’s material than New York yet possesses, and centres 
itself on it with a sincerity and a democratic ardor worth 
our copying. 


Let us glance at a few instances, merely those that lie 
nearest to hand. New England has passed its annual 
epidemic of music festivals lately, Worcester, Bangor, 
and Portland included particularly; and such cities as 
Worcester, Springfield, New Haven. Hartford, Portland, 
Providence, and numerous others have announcements 
that show how a more even current of musical life 
will keep on throbbing through them. Boston and far 
Chicago do not nowadays require much 
demonstration. Both those cities are full 
of a sense of the value of their superfine 
orchestras, respectively directed by two of 
the most admirable educational guides now 
living—Mr. Gericke and Mr. Thomas. | 

Aside from these special and local concert interests, the 
musical managers in either place are building up a strong 
support for an interminable line of concerts and operas 
on circuit. And Chicago has perhaps the finest opera-house 
in the world for its weeks of imported opera. Cincinnati, 
where a triennial festival has been a most potent influ- 
ence all about the region, has in its endowed College of 
Music a great conservatory worthy of many a European 
musical city. It is at present under the direction of Mr. 
Frank van der Stucken, who, in spite of his Flemish name, 


The coming 
Season round 
about 
the Country. 


MR. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Conductor of the Pittsburg Orchestra. | 
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is an American—a gifted composer, and a conductor of 
the first competency, earnestness of purpose, and enter- 
prise. The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, also under 
him, gives twenty concerts of the first class, with soloists 
of equal note and authority. Besides these incidents, Cin- 
cinnati has chamber-music afternoons and evenings by 
the dozen, and a great flood of like matters comes from 
outside managements. Milwaukee, though this year its 
symphony concerts have not been yet assured, shows mu- 
sical vitality enough to support an extended group of 
concerts from the great stars that will be wandering west- 
wand. In dozens of these remoter cities the German singing 
clubs have been a pioneer and precious factor in edifying 
music’s cause. They still are such factors, with many con- 
certs. The Pittsburg Orchestra, a detail of the great Carne- 

ie Institute, begins its fourth season this week. Mr. Victor 

erbert is now its leader: a composer of distinction among 
musicians identified with our country,and a conductor long 
before the public in other connections, ‘Twenty concerts 
will be given in the beautiful hall erected by Mr. Car- 
negie, and the Pittsburg programmes leave nothing to be 
desired in dignity. Mr. Herbert has an able body of mu- 
sicians, including a good concert-master in Mr. Luigi 
Kunits, from Vienna. Buffalo—another city that has 
had an excellent orchestral record of a local kind, until 
some adverse currents came of late—is anxious to reorgan- 
ize its capablesymphony band on asound basis. Meantime 
the Twentieth Century Club of the city guarantees a set 
of concerts by the best visiting artists attainable, and two 
or three of the larger orchestras on tours from New York 
and elsewhere will occupy the Buffalo field. Cleveland is 
in some traits perhaps the most musical city in its vicinity. 
Having given up last week toa music festival directed by 
Mr. Paur, it ‘will be visited between now and May by a 
large proportion of the notable musical attractions of the 

ear. 
Jical It is laboring to place its own symphony orchestra 
on Buch a basis as will insure regular symphonic-concert 
work in the city—independent of the visiting organiza- 
tions, Western or Eastern—and to accomplish that blessed 


matter, to retain the same men who have given strength to. 


the local band hitherto. The women of Indianapolis are 
the engineers of this project—as are the women in so many 
other centres. San Francisco is expeding its orchestral 
work of local origin and all the highest-priced travelling 
stars. St. Paul, prompted by its wealthy Commercial 
Club, is organizing a series of symphony-concerts, man- 
aged by Mr. Feldhauser, to come from the Berlin Philbar- 
monic Orchestra that is to be on tour here presently. 
Philadelphia, once a city whose important music was a 
reflection of New York’s sound waves, now has Mr. Dam- 
rosch and Mr. Ellis as operatic guardians and symphony- 
concert guides, besides the visits of the ubiquitous Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and the new ‘* Orchestra of 
New York,” which makes its début October 29 under 
Mr. Paur. Baltimore possesses a stable and large musical 
leverage in the great Peabody Institute, the costly gift of 
George Peabody in 1868. A new day of usefulness and 
note has come to this cofiservatory with the election te 
its control of Mr. Harold Randolph, a Richmond musi- 
cian of experience and ability. He is widely known for 
his enthusiasms towards building up independent musical 
life in a community. The Institute has just been thor- 
oughly reorganized, and will be a firmer power south- 
ward. The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. 
Ross Jungnickel, also has announced its arrangements. 
The large Oratorio Society choir is directed by Mr. Joseph 
Pache, and Mr. Randolph is working for another choral 
society for fine polyphonic music. 


‘ One of the most striking traits in the present bright 
aspect of musical enterprises about our wide country is 
the influence of the Women managers, the women clubs, 
the guarantees by women that bring expensive orchestras 
and artists and opera troupes to one or an- 
othertown. In many cities the women real- 
ly work up the whole season. The woman 
| manager, especially, has developed «a fine 
new industry for her sex. 
able instances, often with most complex pecuniary cares 
and endless niceties. Such women as Miss Anrina Millar, 
Miss Mildred Webber, both of Chicago, and Mrs. Edward 
G. Love, of this city, attest the adaptiveness of women to 
the business of musical purveyance. ~* 


Women as 
Managers of 
Music. 


I am not overlooking the uncertainties that enter into 
such local musical life—the questions of money to pay the 


MR. HAROLD RANDOLPH, 
Director of the Peabody Lustitute, Baltimore, 


Indianapolis is a community nowadays firmly mu- ~ 


She fills it most ably, in not-: 
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fiddler, the hides that many a town con- 


scientiously makes against itself as ‘‘ not a 
musical city,” because such or such a good 
work went wrong, or another one lacked sub- 
scribers. Nor do I overlook the fact that 
dur most intelligent public think too much 
ot star-artists with foreign labels. Again, 
only our chief cities, outside of New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and interest- 
ingly and honorably — New Orleans, seem 
able to do aught towards establishing their 
awn opera. But New York is not safe in 
bragging of what it does for opera. 
we can hear the best operas in the vernacu- 
lar by as great artists as are now singing 
it in foreign tongues, humility becomes us. 
For that very reason the Metropolitan’s great 
exotic seasons must not shut our ears to the 
fact that two blocks away an English-sing- 
ing company, the Castle Square one, is car- 
rying on an operatic lesson and a_ public 
effect meaning even more than all that Mr. 
Grau superintends. Opera, too, is not at all 
indispensable to a city’s musical life. It is 
a detail of variable value. 


Our own musicall movement has 
begun since last. week. Mr. Rosenthal ap- 
pears in two recitals, playing with that vir- 
tuosity to which we are now accustomed— 


‘restored to his perfect health after a year’s 


absence. The opening. per-. 
formance of the new sym- 
phonie band, “ The New York 


Mr. Rosenthal : 
Mr. Paur. 


Orchestra,” 
stein and directed by Mr. Emil Paur, is an- 
nounced for this(Saturday) evening—a date 
making record of its work impracticable in 
this issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

E. IREN2US STEVENSON. 


yU WEI, 


KANG 
The modern Sage of China 


THE BORGIA AND 
THE MODERN SAGE, 


THe Emperor of China, Kuang Hsu, was 
deposed September 22. In him lay the pres- 
eit hope of the renovation of the Celestial 
Empire. Though only twenty-seven years 
of age he was the patron of the radical re- 
formers. This is the cause of his downfall, 
and with him goes Kang Yu Wei, his chief 
adviser. On September 24 Kang reached 
Shanghai from the north on the British 
steamer Chungking, and was transferred to 
the British gunboat #sk, then lying in the 
Yanyg-tse River, On the 27th he sailed for 
Hong kong in the British steamer Ballaarat, 
which was convoyed by the British man- 
of-war Donaventure A price having been 
sei on his head the Chinese governor of 
Shanghai tried to have the Chungking. board- 
ed and searched, but was prevented by the 
British Consul-General at Shanghai. 

The Emperor and the “ Modern Sage ” hav- 
ing gone down, up have come the Empress 
Dowager and Li Hung-Chang. Kang Yu 
Wei is a Chinaman, and the Emperor, who 


Until. 


organized by Mr. Carl Léwen- 
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ficials. 
agreed on the following: 

1. That the Empress Dowager is a second | 
Lucretia Borgia. It is asserted that she had | 
previously killed (or had killed) two emper- 
ors—Hsien Feng and Tung Chih. Since 
September 22 she has ordered the murder 
(decapitation without trial) of from fifteen 
to twenty of the leading reform advisers of 
the late Emperor, and only changed the ac- 
tion, so as to afford a mock trial, after the 
British fleet had been massed near Tien-tsin. 

2. There is uniform belief that no depend- 
ence can be placed on the reports sent out 
from the Palace as to whether the Emperor 
is alive or dead. If he is announced as 
alive he may be dead, or vice versa. There is 
a peculiar custom in China of a man being 
politically dead but physically alive. Many 
people in China remember when a brother- 
in-law of Li Hung-Chang, who had fallen 
into disfavor, 


These three mefi are singularly | 


yas announced dead. An off- 


cial funeral was held, a pauper being put in | 


the coffin, the said brother-in-law beings 


privileged ‘to witness his own demise! 

If the Emperor is announced as alive and | 
sitting in stite with the Empress Dowager, 
it may be only a ruse to allay popular fer- 
ment, 
than how to ** fix up” an effigy. 

3. The Emperor was gaining in favor 
partially from the fact that Kang Yu Wei, 
u Chinaman, was advising these reforms 
rather than a Manchu. He gained favor 
with Chinamen, but lost it with the ruling 
house. And I not infrequently hear the as- 
sertion among Chinamen that if the Emperor 
is not restored, they wish England would 
take over China. There seem to be numer- 
ous Chinamen who believe this to be the 
only way of escape for the nation. - Neither 


is this opinion limited to Central China. A 


_ foreigner in Shan-Si (a northern province) 


_ Chuen province tell me that on the 


writes that there are inquiries among the 
Chinese literati as to how. much must be 
paid for the British B.A. degree! They 


wish to be ready for government preferment. | 
In the same province the chief subject of || 
inquiry is said to be ‘* what would be the | 


best course to pursue to win the approval of 
the rulers of that country which may annex 
Shan-Si?” Missionaries from far-off Sze- 
rater- 
ways the people asked eagerly when the 
foreigners were coming to rule them. 

There are predictions also of more revolts. 
Meanwhile the rebellion in South China seems 
to be growing. It was announced in July 
that it had been about pacified, and that 
‘‘about a thousand of the ringleaders have 
been beheaded.” 


' sand ringleaders must have been quite an 


|.cures wind colic, and is the best reme 


isa Mane hu, made him the chief adviser of | 


the new régime which was sweeping Man- 
chus from oftice. The Manchu elan leaders 
seem to have combined to overthrow both 
the Emperor. and his new advisers. Down 
hawe gone definite reform measures in govern. 
ment administration, army reorganization, 
and the institution of Western education 
throughout the empire. A recent decree of 
the late Emperor required the establishing 
of something like two hundred. government 
colleges. Up have come knavery, moth- 
eaten *‘custom,” and attendant evils. The 
Emperor assumed the reins of government 
nine years ago, but within the past few 
months has made public his reform policy 
With what seems like ill-considered haste. 
The reorganization of affairs at Peking alone 
has thrown 5000 drones out of office. 

I have had interviews, yesterday and to- 
day, with two Chinamen and an American, 
who may be said to understand the under. 
Cutreut of affairs. One of the Chinamen 
belongs to the family that has ‘furnished a 
minister to Britain, and other acl tsar of- 


affair, aud it is believed to have been grow- 
ing during the past months. Meanwhile, if 
Kang Yu Wei is not murdered, watch for 
developments. He is at Hong-kong, where 
he can be easily and safely reached by his 
friends, but not by his enemies. : 
Rosert E. LEwis.: 
SHANGHAT, Se ptem ber 30, 1898. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

dy for diarrhqma. 
—[Adv.] 


NO OTHER SO GOOD. 

THE social life of the present century creates con- 
ditions of motherhood which many times prevent the 
natural supply of food for infants. No so-called in- 
fant food equals vag Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk 


APPETITE gone? The truant will soon return when 
ABBOTT’S—The ORIGINAL ANGOSTURA BITTERS—are 
sent to seek it. ‘Take only the genuine—** ABBOTT’S,” 


Adz 


Dr. SIEGERT'S ANGOSTURA. BITTERS, the South 
American appetizer, cures dyspepsia.—[ Ad7. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
to sell such 


are used 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
‘soap that depends 
something outside of it. 
Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are 
using it. | 


The Palace knows deeper secrets 
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A rebellion with a thou- | 
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Constructed on the hygienic principle of 
maintaining an equable temperature, whether 
the body is at rest or during exercise. 

The wool is woven to the. outer fabric in 
tiny loops, thus providing inter-air-space. 
This method represents the scientific con- 
struction.of a genuine health garment. 

We were the originators of this process of 
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OR IENTAL A DOMESTIC 


Largest assortment in America. 


Send size required, predominat- 


ing color of decorations, and we 


will make selections subject to 


your approval. 


Broadway & 19th Si. 


manufacture. 
NOTICE a 
We will mail you free our illustrated book- 
let, giving valuable information on under- 
garments. 
WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin Street New York City 
Financial 
{ Bills of Exchange bought 
Letters and sold. Cable Transfers 
of to Europe and South Africa. 
Jetters of Credit. Coliec- 
c redi it. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 Watt Street. 
R 
Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 


Caution.—The will please not con- 
found the genuine S 


similar-soundin 


R Piano with one os a 
name of a grade. 


name spells— 


New York 
Warerooms 


SOHMER BUILDING 
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The CRUSADERS in their attack on the strongholds 
of Intidelism were the advance guards of 
Modern Civilization. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


— A product of Modern Civilization, is one of the far 
reaching peaceful developements of the 19th Century. 
lt fortifies the system against disease, and renders 
untold service in the modern kitchen. 
AT ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
Note the signature of Justus von Liebig in biue 


on every jar. 


AThe Best is the Cheapest 


Rae’s Olive Oil ts both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Anstydh of S. Rae & Co.’s 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 45th, 1896, 
by the Ledoux Chemica! Laboratory, declares it to 
be “‘ unadulterated oy admixture with any other oil 
or other substance. It 
other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 
Quality and Flavor.’’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


is free from rancidity and all 


Established 1836. 


ESSENCE 


An Exquisite blending of —_— with 
expenier The best that mon 
rience can produce.At 
varieties ready for use without 
dilution 3 varietics concentrated. 
Our Booklet explains, free. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


DEPARTMENT 


) KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


TO AUTHORS: 

chased outright or 

handled under special agreement, in all branchesof 

literature. Short and long stories published serial- 

ly in newspapers and magazines, or in book form 

Interhational Copyrightin Sot. 8S. and 
tain. Examination promptly m 


F. TENNYSON NEELY 


314 Fifth New York City. 


The highest degree of 
refinement.— Wonder- 
fully delicate and last- 
ing.—Absolutely true 
odor of the living 
flower.—Be sure to 
get the “‘ No. 4711.” 
Sole U. S. Agents 


MULHENS & KROPFF 
NEW YORK 


A NEW POCO. 
The Folding Gem. 


The neatest 
most Fail 
the low-pri cameras. 
Amarve com 


icall ‘locks itself at 
ocusing distance. 
Closes by touch- 
ing aspring. 
TAKES A 
PICTURE 4X6 
— As perfect at 
edges as at 
centre. 


“COMPLETE, $7.00. 
ROCHESTER CAMERA CO. 
43 ELIZABETH 8ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DELI 


Minced 
seasoned with Mexican 
Spices,and wrapped in com 
de 


Booklet sent on request. |7& 


ARMOUR co. 


mo. U.S.A. 


EPARTM 
T od Al 27th Ed., 25c. 
Why it "Falls Off, Tu 
sand Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PA RKER. 
LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
one should read this little book. Athena@um. 


IF in ELECTRIC ITY 2c. stamp 
for my Catalogue, finest out. 


WM. MUELLER, Dept. I, 713-715 Burling St., Chicago. 
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And How to Stay So. By Wititam BLAIKIE. 

T 
WV, New and Enlarged Edition from New Plates. 
Ky mental, $1 75. 


7 


lawyer. 


man nowadays. 


conditions. 


countries. 


‘ANY a man has made a mistake in thinking that he could be asuccessful © 

No man, however, ever made a mistake in studying law, because 
no study has so great atendency to broaden the mind, elevate and cultivate 
thought, sharpen the reason as the study of law. A young man versed in the 
law has a better chance for success in any direction in which he may turn his 
talents. A man is a better preacher, a better teacher, a better statesman. a 
better workman in any department of physical or mental activity for having 
studied the law. The law is a great stepping-stone to preferment. 
school is the best place in which to study law. It is not the only place. The 

. men whose portraits appear in this advertisement, and countless others, 
have made great successes without law school instruction. They became 
great lawyers not because they never attended the law school, Bat despite 
the fact that they did not. 
study were inferior in number and in character to those open to any young 


The correspondence system of study which claims to be second only to study 
in @ resident school and infinitely better than study 1n an office or alone, 
comes near bringing the law school to the home of the student. Certainly 
what young men have done, young men can do again under more favorable 


We want you to write us for our handsome catalogue of particulars with 
referenee to the corresponding system of the study of the law, and our book 
of testimonials from hundreds of students, many of whom have become suc- 
cessful practicing lawyers in every State in the Union and in some foreign 


These are furnished free of charge. They will interest you and may lead to 
something of great advantage to you. 
Address: THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Ne. 331 Telephone Buliding, 


WHO BECAME 
GREAT LAWYERS, 


Alaw . 


The opportunities open to these men for 


DETROIT, MICH. 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 


Holidays pre 


Kodak Days 


The long evenings of Christmas- 
tide are made doubly delightful by 
taking flash-light pictures of one’s 
friends, 


Picture taking by daylight or 


flash-light is easy with a Kodak. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Catalogues free of dealers or by mail, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Esterbrook's eens, 


IN SIGNING THE PEACE PROTOCOL 


Secretary 
Day 
used our 


No. 048 


And 
Ambassador 
Cambon our 


No. 313 Probate 


We manufacture 150 other styles 
your Stationer for them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works, Camden, WN. J. 26 John St., New. York. 
= 


Winter Excursion ‘Tickets on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


1 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Compart will place on sale atits principal ticket 
offices excursion tiekets to all prominent Winter 
resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Fiorida, and Cuba. The tick- 
ets will be sold at the usual low rates, with the 
usual liberal return limits. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with its many connections, make this 
the favorite line for Winter travel. 

An illustrated book, descriptive of Winter re- 


sorts, and giving routes of travel and rates for | 
tickets, will be furnished free after November 1° 


on application t to ticket agents. 


How to Get Strong 


Mr. Blaikie’s object has not been so much to encourage the cultivation of great strength 7 

as to point out the vast advantages, physical, moral, and mental, which follow hard upon 
the institution or a systematic and: rational practice of exercise. 


With Numerous Portraits. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 


STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


Keeps the Stockin 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 


CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the ten. 
Does not tear the stock- 
ing, and will not unfasten 
accidentally. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sample Pair? Silk, 50c. 
by Mail Cotton, 25c, 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


AT APL 25°" 4893. 


Elastic- 
Ribbed 


UNION 
SUITS 


fitting like love, 
but softly and 


t pr + 
buttons dewn the 
ront. Made for 


> bind of under- 

wear can ladies ob- 

tain such perfect fit . 
reasean 0 


for 4 or 
comfortably so 
emall reet. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, wo. 1 creene 8. ¥. 


Send for Ilustrated Booklet. Address Dept. 7. 


Collar Button Insurance 


GIVEN WITH EVERY 


KREMENTZ 
One-Piece Collar Button 


You get a new one without charge 
in case of accident of any kind. 


‘¢The Story of a Collar Button ”’ gives all 
particulars. Postal us for it. 
All jewelers sell KREMENTZ Buttons 


KREMENTZ & CO., Chestest 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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thing he wants. 


Mr. CasparR WHITNEY, who has just returned from his 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands, will resume neat week the 
editorial direction of this department, as a regular feature of 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


YALE FOOTBALL ELEVEN. 
F BY H. S. BROOKS, JR. 


CAPTAIN CHAMBERLIN’S Whistle sounded loud and 
clear over the Yale field, and if it bad been Gabriel’s 
trumpet it could not have had greater effect. All the 
chatter instantly ceased, and a hush seemed to spread 
over everything as the men silently and quickly took their 
seats on the benches running along the side-lines. The can- 
didates were so numerous that they stretched nearly the en- 
tire length of the field. Without any waste of time, Cap- 
tain Chamberlin and the head coach, arm in arm, started 
to pick out the university and college teams for the after- 
noon’s practice. Somehow or other | had drifted to a seat 
beside one of the candidates for end, and, presto! I was a 
boy again, awaiting my fate. Every eye was 
fixed on the captain and coach as they started 
down the line, stopping iu front of each man, 
looking him in the eye, and one could hear 
the low voice of the captain saying, ‘* Hubbell, 
university, left end; Cutten, university, cen- 
tre; Thomas, college, left end; Smith, college, 
centre.” As he approached me I felt very 
much as I did at my first Sophomore german, 
when every girl that started in my direction 
with a favor made me feel conscious. As 
Captain Chamberlin passed me my heart sank; - 


4 
“a 


-  MeBRIDE—* FULL-BACK.” 


but there was a ‘‘ balm of Gilead” for me that 

day in the awakening, but I am afraid there 

was a dreadfully disappointed and heart-bro- 

— boy beside me who had never been to 

eep. 

_ Last year the daily practice saw a different ™ 
“university” every day, for the material was 

not sifted out until the very last moment, but 

this year the team is pretty nearly chosen. 
There is some competition at the ends and 
back of the line, but even these few positions 

are about decided. 

_ There is a radical change in New Haven in the coach- 
Ing of the team. “Last year Butterworth acted in the 
capacity of head coach, and took entire charge, of course 
working in perfect harmony with the captain. This year 
there is no head coach; not for the reason that a suitable 
man cannot be obtained, but because there is a feeling in 
the university that the control of all athletic teams should 
be in the hands of the undergraduates. As the, captain 
is the undergraduates’ direct representative, the entire 
policy of the Yale football team this year is in his hands. 
I do not think that the university at large has come to 
any definite conclusion, but the method outlined above is 
to be tried this year, just as the other method was tried 
last year, and Yale will not suffer from the thrashing out 
of this matter, for the undergraduates and graduates are 
working in entire harmony, and Chamberlin can get any- 


Undoubtedly Cutten, ‘the theolog,” will play centre, 


but will in no sense be able ta fill Cadwallader’s shoes. 
He is far and away the best man in college for the posi- 
tion to-day, and it looks now as though the coaches would 
be able to round him out into some sort of respectable 
shape. He will not be anything remarkable, although he is 
very willing, and tries hard to do his best. This in itself 
is a great deal in his favor, for if he ‘*‘ knew it all” he 
would be hopeless. Cutten has a bad knee and is very 
liable to get hurt, and this fact alone is causing his cap- 
tain much uneasiness. 


“AMERICAN FOOTBALL.” —By Water CamMp.—NEW AND REVISED EpiTion.—Post 8vo, CLotH, $1 25.—HaARPER & BROTHERS. 


W inter. 
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Brown will play left guard, as he did last year. He is 
a thoroughly reliable man, tall and strong, and well up to 
a guard's weight. He plays with his head and is very 
conscientious. He has stepped into Cadwallader’s shoes, 
and kicks all the goals from touch-downs, and does it re- 
markably well, too. He is very deliberate about it, and 
rarely misses. 
Marshall, substitute guard on last year’s team, will fill 
the other guard’s position. -He has been soldiering all 
summer, and there was some fear that he would not be 
mustered out in time to get into condition, but he reported 
for practice a short time ago, and is doing good work. 
He is tall, like Brown, and is coming along fast in his 
knowledge of the game; and although he has much to 
learn, and is more or less crude just at present, he shows, 
nevertheless, such intelligence that he is not causing his 
coaches any great amount of worry. 
Captain Chamberlin will, of course, play right tackle. 


He has paid little or no attention to his own game, as the 


entire responsibility of the couching is on his shoulders. 
But his responsibilities, great as they are, will not pre- 
vent him from putting up a thoroughly satisfactory 
game; not that it would be reasonable to expect him to 

lay as he did last year, for that was phenomenal, but he 
fs made of sturdy stuff, and can be relied upon to do well. 

The university has called on Allen, the captain of the 


Marshall. Captain Chamberlin. 


KICKING A GOAL 


H. S. Graves. 
HATCHING A CONSPIRACY. 


Captain Chamberlin. Walter Camp. 


crew, to play the other tackle. It was thought at first 
that he could be spared, as he did not want to play, and 
needed rest for his assiduous duties in the spring, but 
Durston’s low stand compelled him to answer the univer- 
sity call, and he is now taking his banging and drudgery 
cheerfully, and will ope a hard, intelligent game, and 
although his work will not be showy, it will be effective. 
Allen is what is called at New Haven a ‘‘ university man,” 
and let me say that this is a title well worth the winning. 

Hubbell and Coy, léft and right ends respectively, are 
both new men, and give much promise for the future. 
They are about of a size, not too light, and get down the 
field on kicks in very good style, and what is more, are 
getting quicker and better every day. Both men tackle 
well—Coy the. better of the two—and if they can keep up 
their improvement, no anxiety need be felt concerning 
the ends. 

De Saulles, quarter-back, is in a class by himself. The 
work of this player is so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to comment on it. He is one bundle of nerves, 
and his play of running through the field with the ball 
caught from a punt is one of his own making and devel- 
opment, and cannot be too highly praised. If he could 
conquer his disposition to muff, it would add to his own 
reputation, and would give his team greater confidence. 
It might be stated here that his presence in a game means 
everything to his team. His dash is infectious, and the 
men appreciate that any moment he is liable to take a ball 


Ex-Captain Murphy. 
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from the middle of the field to a point where a touch- 
down is within the limits of possibility. 

De Saulles has been laid up since the Brown game, and 
will be kept off the field for a week or two, but the big 
games will find him in his accustomed position, as he 
needs very litthe work to get him into condition. 

Half-backs are plentiful in New Haven:this year, and 
what is more, they are an especially knowing lot. It isa 
great pity they are nota little heavier. The most prom- 
ising ones are Dudley, who played one of the half-back 
positions last year, and Corwin, who was a substitute on 
the same team. Then there are Townsend, Benjamin, Mar- 
vin, and Wear. There is not a really heavy man among 
them, but they play such good football, in spite of their 
lack of weight, that one is compelled to admit their prow- 
ess. Corwin and Dudley should be the regulars, although 
I dare say the university will need the services of all its 
backs before the season is over. Corwin uses his head to 
good purpose, and seems to have the ‘‘ football instinct” 
which enables him to diagnose opposing plays, and also 
assists him in finding openings that were not made for 
him. He comes by his “ football instinct” honestly, as 
he is the brother of Captain Corwin of the ’87 team, now 
a professor at New Haven. . 

cBride will play full-back, and can be relied on to do 
all the punting, and is really the only heavy-weight back 
Yale has. He is a magnificent ground-gainer, 
and on account of his ability to hit the line 
hard and often without going to pieces, is the 
’ hardest worked man on the team. He has im- 
é proved wonderfully in punting, although he 
displays a tendency to kick low. Low kick- 
ing exceedingly good, you can 
vary it with high kicking. If McBride does 
not get this facility he can depend upon 7 - 
ing at least one of his kicks blocked in a bi 
game. He does not seem to be able to contrd 
the distance of his punts, and repeatedly kicks 


2 


CUTTEN CENTRE.” 


over the line, which is, of course,’ terribly 
wearing on the ends, and offers no opportun- 
ity to the opposing team to muff the ball. 

Taking the team as a whole, I should say 
that it is about an average Yale team, with 
possibility of developing into something bet- 
ter. The rush-line is not noticeably strong, but 
it certainly is far from weak. Back of the 
line Yale is in good condition, with many men 
to choose from, all of about the same calibre. 
This team promises to develop into one of 
Yale's characteristic ‘all - together” football- 
teams, with De Saulles as the star of the combination. 
They are far from ‘‘all together” as yet. The backs 
fumble atrociously; the rush-line lines up very quick- 
ly; but the backs seem to hit the opposing line with- 
out any dash; and as for muffing punts— well, one is 
overcome with dread every time he sees the ball kicked 
into the air. They have not as yet learned to appreciate 
the kicking game; not that they do not know how to play 
it, but itis simply impossibie for them to give up the ball on 
the first down for a kick. There is*nothing remarkable in 
this condition of affairs, as it is always the case; the only 
wonder is that year after year the kicking game is not 
developed as the main issue, instead of as a side issue only 
to be used as a last resort. It is more scientific, it saves 
the players, and, everything else being equal, wins every 
time. Surely these should be recommendations enough! 

Hudson, in the Indian game, could never have kicked a 
goal from the field if the Yale players had appreciated the 
possibilities of the kicking game. They knew all about 
Hudson’s ability to drop a goal from the field, and had seen 
him that very day miss the bars fora goal only by a few feet, 
yet the deadly fascination of bucking the centre, instead 
of kicking the ball out of danger, was too much for them. 
A little head-work at times is very useful. 

The Yale team of 1898 will be a good, hard-working, 
intelligent body of foctball-players, and whoever expects 
to give them a drubbing will most assuredly have to be in 
the “‘ first flight.” 
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THE CLOSING IN. 
No niore_of after-math the meadow yields, 
The day dims out and leaves no after-glow. 
: The sky is vague and heavy and hangs low. 
» Night shuts in early when the end is near, 
-And at the casement lingering I hear 
The sighing of the rain upon the fields. 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


THE NEW BATTLE-SHIPS. 

THe contracts for the construction of the three new 
battle-ships, which were opened at the Navy Department 
in Washington in September, have been awarded to three 

* different ship-building firms—the Cramps of Philadelphia, 
the Newport News Ship- building Company, and the 
Union. tron-Works of San Francisco. The ships are to 
be named the Mune, the Ohio, and the Missouri. The 
plans submitted by the successful bidders differed in some 

respects as to tonnage, speed, and coal capacity, and the 
Navy Department, after a careful consideration of them 
all. decided on the ones prepared by the Cramps, with a 
few minor alkerations. The accepted plans call for a ship 
of approximately 12,150 tons, with a water-line length of 
B88 feet, beam 72 feet, and draught of 24 feet 6inches, with 
full stores, supplies, and ammunitjon, and a guaranteed 
speed of 18 knots, at a cost of $2,885,000. In submitting 
these plans the Cramips have practically cut in two the 
plans of the Alabama, Wisconsin, and Illinois, adding 20 
feet totheirlength. In this lengthening they have gained 
the additional space néeessary for increased coal capacity, 
nnd a design capable of greater speed. The new ships are 
to have a steaming radius of about 6000 miles at ordinary 
speed. 


GENERAL R. CERERO, 


MEMBERS OF THE SPANISH PEACE COMMISSION IN PARIS. ‘ 


THE NEW 
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HALE PLAN OF BOAT 


“ MAINE.”—Drawn sy C. MCKNIGHT SMITH FROM THE OFFICAL PLANS. 


Vor. XLII, Nox 2185, 


WACFE PLAN OF 
FORWARD BR/DCE 
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PLAN OF MAIN DECK / 


PLAN Of CUN DECK 
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In appearance the Muine, Ohio, and Missouri are identi- 
cal with the 7d/inois, Wisconsin, and Alabama up to the 
top of the superstructure; above that the arrangement of 
the stacks and military-masts brings them in strong con- 
trast with the latter ships. In gaining the increased 
speed, the necessity of larger heating surface and boiler- 
room necessitates the use of three smoke-stacks placed 
forward and aft along the centre line of the ship, to give 
the extra draught needed, while in the earlier ships the 
two stacks are:placed side by side. 

So far as the armament of the Maine, Ohio, and Mis- 
sourt is concerned, these battle-ships will be practically 
identical with the Wisconsin, Alabama, and Jillinotis in 
their fighting outfit. They will carry four 13-inch breech- 
loading rifles, paired in elliptical turrets forward and aft; 
fourteen 6-inch rapid-fire guns in broadside batteries; 


j BUENAVENTURA ABARZUZA. 


fall 


twenty-four rapid-fire and machine-guns in the secondary 
battery, mounted at various points throughout the ship, 
as follows: On the forward bridge four, placed two on 
either side of the pilot-house; four on the after bridge; 
one on either side of the boat-deck amidships; two 
in cach broadside aft on the lower or berth deck, one 
in each broadside forward on the gun-deck, and two in 
each of the fighting-tops, making twenty rapid-fire and 
machine guns on set mounts, with machine and Colt guns 
to the number of four. The submerged torpedo-tubes are 
so placed that any accident from a chance shot striking 
the torpedo when placed in the tube will be next to im- 
possible. For armoring these ships the original 163-inch 
Harvevized armor-plating will be superseded by 10-inch 
Kruppized plating, which admits of a broader and longer 
belt for the same weight of steel. 


W. Z. DE VILLAURRUTIA. 
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navy. 


Fare, spariiting. aa Telicious. “Used in 
fm enormous quantities by both army and | 
: Thousands testify as to its efficacy. | 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


California 
Limited 

: 


California. Chicago to Los 
Angeles in 2} days, three 
times a week. _Pulimans, 
dining-car, buffet smoking-car 
with barber-shop, and 
observation-car with spacious 
parlor for ladies and children, 
vestibuled and electric lighted. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO. 


l, 00 Guns in St in Stock 


WE SELL Guns of every reputable 
American and foreign make, an 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the Ber ye sportsman and an- 
gler. rite for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sportiny Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 


The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 


We, make ns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, phen guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Originators of lll to 120 Michigan Ave, 
the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 


The sum of 
— MILTON, PARADISE LOST. 


The limit of excellence 
in Pipe tobacco is 
reached and sustained by 


A Centlemans Smoke 


Nothing better for Pipe 
smoking can be made! 
Costs more? Yes—a 
trifle — but the few cents’ 
difference is re than 
made up by the enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction of 
its superior quality. 


Blakemore 
Whiskey" 


NOTHING BETTER 
MADE OR SOLD. 


Matured in wood and 
bottled in bond under Gov- 
ernmental 


If your ideation hasn’t 
it, send us TWELVE 
DOLLARS, and we will 
have sent to your address 
by express prepaid a sample 
case containing TWELVE 
BOTTLES. 


Freiberg & Workum, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Vv tat 
DAYTON, OHIO, USA in the Union and 


ing the following 
Proposition 
We will send pe 


les o 
Seven-Vear-Old Double Distilled 
contents. 


A vd. received, return it at our 
expense and we will return your $3.20. 

Such Whiskey cannot be purchased else- 
where for less than $5.00, and ours has Hay- 
ner’s 30 years’ reputation behind it. Our 
entire product goes direct to the consumers, 
who thus 


AVOID Prorrrs. 


If you want Pure Whiskey for medicinal pu 
poses or otherwise, at the lowest peice, 
order it from us, 


Bank 
Aay or 


HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 
197 to 203 West Fifth St., DAYTON, 

P. S.—Orders for Ariz., Col., Cal, Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, W Wash., 
Wyo.,must call for 20. gts. by fr't. prepaid. 


DMIRAL SAMPSON is one of the contributors to 
THE CENTURY’S SPANISH WAR SERIES, which 
begins in the November CENTURY with the first part 
of Captain Sigsbee’s personal narrative of the de- 
struction of the ‘‘ Maine.” Lieut. Hobson will de- 
scribe the most dramatic incident of the war,—his 
own feat of sinking the ‘‘ Merrimac” in the harbor 
of Santiago. Lieut. Hobson’s story will be printed 
in three numbers of THE CENTURY, beginning with 
December, the great Christmas issue. It will bea 


full and authoritative account of Lieut. Hobson’s ex- 
periences,—the only one he will write on the subject. 


THE DESTRUCTION 


HE November CENTURY not only begins the Spanish War Series, 
but contains first: chapters in a new life of Alexander the Great, 
superbly illustrated ; a new novel by Marion Crawford, an historical romance 


of the Second Crusade; and the first part of Paul Leicester Ford's papers on Frank- 
lin; also the first part of a story by Frank R. Stockton, and a complete story by Mark 
Twain. Do not miss the November CENTURY. 


Price 35 cents. Itis | that 


SAMPSON 


HE DESTRUCTION OF ADMIRAL CERVERA’S FLEET, 
in THE CENTURY’'S Spanish War Series, is to be 
described by the men in command. Rear-Admiral 
Sampson will tell of the operations of the fleet, Rear- 
Admiral Schley of the Flying Squadron, Commo- 
dore Philip of the work of the 7zras, Captain Evans 
of the /owa, Captain Taylor of the /zdiana, Lieut.- 
Com. Wainwright of the Gloucester, and other 
prominent naval men will contribute. The Vew 
York Tribune says: 
CENTURY throws into the shade nearly ere 
that has been done in the past.” 


‘* The latest enterprise of THE 


OF CERVERA’S FLEET 


should be sent in early if subscribers wish to receive a copy of the first 
edition of the November CENTURY containing the richly decorated 
cover, by Grasset, the famous French poster-maker. The second edition of 


« the magazine will have only a plain cover. All dealers take subscriptions ($4.00 — 
begin with November), or remittance may be made to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 


YOU CAN READ IT ONLY IN 


CENTURY MAGAZIN 


Union New York. 
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strument and eject the 
\ pen from the holder. 
| Prevents the ink from 
4 flowing back into the 
’ “J holder and soiling the 


Samples on receipt of 

return postage. Ask 
my for Vertical No. 37. 

The perfection of pens, slightly. stiff, smooth 


points, durable, and uni form, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 Broome St., New York, N. ¥. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equi 
ments for Baiu: and Drum Corps, 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Cat 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur 


To insert a pointed in- | 


Stenographers 


find pencil perfection in Dixon’s 
Stenographer Pencils—made es 

ially for shorthand writing. ust 
the size to prevent tiring the ae 
Three degrees of hardness. Every 
desirable requisite in one and the 
same pencil strongly recommends 


Dixon’s 
AMERICAN Pon cils. 
All grades—softest to hardest. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE O@., 
Jersey ty, N. 


Thousands 
been 


better p 
sitions 


UCATIO 


erected ex- 
pressly for this pur- 


of 


Elec 
or Civil En- 
cincerin , Chemistry ; Mining; 
and, Architectare 

awin urveying, Piam ure: A 
Pattern ftin ing’ Bookkeeping; Short- 
hand; English Branches. 
$2 A MONTH pays fora College at Home. 

Studeuts and Graduates. 
Circular Rtate subject you te study. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1159, Scraaton, Pa., U.S.A. 


=e BY MAIL 
instruction 


LYON&HEALY 17AdamsSt.,Chicaga | 


Those Fine English Tobacco Bird's By 


oy W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


and famous mo world over for ad superb’ flavor and exquisite aroma, can Thr ee Castles 


he will not get them write to us for price-list Gold Flake, ete. 
J. W. SURBRUG, Sole Agent, 159 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


Westward Ho 


of 
Travel. 


Travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo; New York, Boston and 


Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
the great central connecting link 
‘between the east and west. 

Particular note should be taken of 
the fact that in aN the splendid citics 
reached by its through trains, passen- 
gers are landed at stations having a 
central location. This is of great im- 
portance to every traveler. Do not 
forget it when you have occasion to 
travel; it will save you time,.money 
and trouble. “Book of Trains” sent ftee. 


A. J. SMITH, 


G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0, 
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